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PREFACE 


THE MOST REVEREND C. W. WEST-WATSON, 
M.A., D.D. 


The idea of holding a Church Congress as part of our 
Diocesan contribution to the Centenary celebrations of the 
Canterbury settlement was first mooted at a Clergy 
Refresher Course held in College House, Christchurch, in 
February, 1949. The suggestion, made by Archdeacon 
Mountfort, was taken up warmly by the clergy present, and 
cordially approved by the Standing Committee of the Dio- 
cese. A Committee was appointed to make preparations 
and invite speakers from abroad. Archdeacon Mountfort 
acted as Vice-Chairman, the Reverend H. G. Norris under- 
took to act as Secretary, and Mr L. H. Wilson, Diocesan 
Registrar, was appointed Treasurer. A heavy burden of 
work, most ably discharged, fell on all these officials. Sub- 
committees were appointed for finance, printing and publi- 
city, devotional preparations and hospitality, the respective 
Chairmen being Archdeacon Mountfort, the Reverend R. P. 
Andrews, the Reverend I. L. Richards and Archdeacon W. T. 
Williams. Another member of the committee, Commander 
R. R. Beauchamp, gave much help with the preparation of 
material for this report. 

We were fortunate in securing acceptances of our invi- 
tations to speak at the Congress from the Archbishops of 
Sydney and Brisbane and the Bishop of Goulburn, in Austra- 
lia; from the Bishop of Kobe, in Japan; from the Bishop of 
Olympia, in U.S.A., and from Archdeacon Bean, of Man- 
chester, England. The Governing Body of Christ’s College 
generously granted the use of the College buildings during 
the autumn holiday period, and accommodation for women 
members was also kindly: promised at Bishop Julius Hostel. 
To secure the financial position a guarantee fund of over 
£1,200 was raised in the Diocese. Invitations were sent to 
the Bishops and Clergy of all Dioceses in New Zealand and 
to the Bishops of the Missionary Dioceses. Every effort was 
made to publicise the coming Congress and speakers both in 
the religious and in the secular press. Our grateful thanks 
are due to the public press, and to the Broadcasting authori- 
ties for their invaluable help before, during and after the 
Congress. As the time drew near, more and more members 
enrolled, until the total number reached 550, including 
bishops, clergy, laymen and women. 

By the time our visitors arrived, an energtic band of 
ladies, led by Mrs I. L. Richards, had prepared the Old Big 
School at Christ’s College as a Congress Lounge; the Gym- 
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nasium had been furnished as a Congress Hall to hold 500; 
Jacob’s House, with the kind help of the House Master, Mr 
Morris, and the Matron, Mrs. Wallis, had been made ready 
to receive some 60 visitors, while many others were privately 
entertained. Mrs. M. C. Hendrie welcomed a band of lady 
visitors at Bishop Julius Hostel; the College Steward and 
kitchen staff had been retained to provide meals in the Hall; 
and Mrs A. C. T. Purchas, assisted by Mrs E. A. Osmers, 
had organized relays of ladies from the parishes to wait at 
meals. A Conference Office had been arranged in the Hare 
Memorial building presided over by Mr H. V. Ward and the 
Diocesan Registrar, assisted by the staff of the Diocesan 
Office; and the Chapel was ready for use both for daily 
celebrations of Holy Communion and for other services and 
devotions. A book stall, arranged by Mrs C. L. Young, 
attracted a great deal of interest and was well patronized by 
members. The Head Master and Mrs Richards and the 
Bursar gave every possible assistance. 

On the opening day, Tuesday May 16, the Mayor of 
Christchurch welcomed the visiting speakers and represen- 
tative members of the City Council and of the Diocese to 
morning tea at 10.45 a.m. in his parlour, and at 11.30 a.m. 
gave our visitors a civic welcome in the Civic Theatre. The 
Prime Minister paid a special visit to Christchurch for the 
occasion and supported the Mayor in a cordial welcome to 
our guests, in which the Archbishop and the Chancellor of 
the Diocese (Mr E. C. Champion) also joined. The Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, the Bishop of Olympia and the Archdea- 
con of Manchester replied for the visitors. 

His Excellency the Governor-General of New Zealand 
and Lady Freyberg honoured the Congress by their pres- 
ence at luncheon with Congress members in the College 
Hall at 1.15 p.m., to which the Prime Minister and the 
Mayor and Mayoress accepted invitations. Their Excellen- 
cies met the visiting speakers in the Head Master’s house 
after lunch, before proceeding to the opening meeting of 
Congress in the Gymnasium at 2.30 p.m. There His Excel- 
lency opened the Congress and addressed the members. 

After the Archbishop had briefly expressed the thanks 
and appreciation of the Congress for His Excellency’s 
presence and address, the Congress proceeded with the 
Opening Session, for which Their Excellencies, the Prime 
Minister and the Mayor and Mayoress remained. 

In the evening a very large gathering assembled in the 
Theatre Royal for the first public meeting at 7.30. On the 
succeeding three days Sessions attended by Congress mem- 
bers only were held in the Gymnasium at 10 a.m. and 2.30 
p.m., at which the average attendance was about 430. 
Public meetings in the Theatre Royal on the Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings were attended by an aver- 
age of about 1,300 persons. The Congress owed much to 
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Mr J. Collins who was instrumental in making all arrange- 
ments for the theatre. Led by Mr V. Hill, organist of St. 
Matthew’s, St. Albans, a special choir of some 120 members 
from the choirs of the Parish Churches occupied seats on the 
platform behind the speakers, and the hymns were an inspir- 
ing feature of the meetings. 

On the evening of Thursday, May 18, Ascension Day, a 
most impressive Congress service was held in the Cathedral. 
500 extra chairs were provided, and a very large congrega- 
tion assembled for the broadcast service. Most careful 
preparations had been made by the Dean and the Cathedral 
staff, and the organization was perfect. 150 robed clergy 
took part in the procession. Our visitors and Archbishop 
Averill, whose presence with us was deeply appreciated, 
occupied seats in the Sanctuary. The sermon was preached 
by the Archbishop of Sydney, Primate of Australia. The 
Cathedral organist, C. Foster Browne, Esq., Dip. Mus., 
F.T.C.L., and the Cathedral choir made an invaluable con- 
tribution to the service by the beauty of the music. 

On the Sunday before the Congress the Bishop of 
Goulburn visited Ashburton and Timaru, and Archbishop 
Halse went to Hororata and Rangiora. Archdeacon Bean 
preached in city churches. On the Sunday after Congress 
our visitors, including Archbishop Averill, achieved the 
remarkable feat of preaching in every city church. 

We tried to concentrate the attention and energies of 
our speakers and members on the official Congress pro- 
gramme, but our visitors most kindly addressed a few 
special gatherings. The Anglican Men’s Luncheon Club 
entertained the Bishop of Kobe on the Wednesday. On the 
Saturday, May 20, an enthusiastic Bible Class rally assem- 
bled for a tea at Sydenham to hear the Archbishop of 
Brisbane and Bishop Yashiro. On the afternoon of Sunday, 
May 21, the Cathedral was filled with Sunday School children 
who were addressed by Bishop Yashiro of Kobe. On the 
evening of Monday, May 22, the Archbishop and Mrs Averill 
were honoured by a large social gathering in the Winter 
Garden, arranged by St. James’ Parish. 

Towards the close of the Congress the desire was 
expressed that we should find some means of preserving and 
following up the spirit and message of our gathering. There 
was no suggestion of setting up any new organization, but 
it was agreed: 

1. That the prayer groups, to which we owed so much, 
should be kept going as of vital importance both 
for the application of the Congress message and as 
a means to the spiritual power and witness of the 
parishes. 

2. That the Congress addresses should be studied care- 
fully by groups of clergy and laity wherever they 
could be arranged. For this purpose it was sug- 
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gested that the speakers should be asked to add to 
their addresses questions which should give point to 
such discussions. By the kindness of speakers, and 
of the Reverend Martin Sullivan, such questions 
have been drawn up and will be found appended to 
the addresses. 

We had hoped for great things, but, thanks be to God, 
the Congress exceeded our highest expectations. Much is 
due to the devoted work of the Committee; much is due to 
our visitors; much is due to the spirit of the members; 
much is due to the efficient work of those who made such 
adequate preparations; but we are deeply and thankfully 
conscious above all of God’s gracious answer to the prayers 
continually offered, publicly and privately and by the prayer 
groups, for the guidance and presence of His Holy Spirit. 
Our visiting speakers gave of their best. How good that 
best was, this report is a witness, and we trust that many 
who were not able to be present will be able to share some- 
thing of our experience through its publication. We asked 
much of our speakers, perhaps more than we should have 
asked, in the way of sermons and addresses, and they never 
failed us. We deeply appreciated the attendance of such a 
splendid band of clergy and laity, representing all our New 
Zealand Dioceses, and including ten Maori clergy from the 
North Island. The Maori celebration of Holy Communion 
in Christ’s College Chapel in which the Bishop of Kobe 
took part, will long be remembered. Our fellowship in wor- 
ship, our common meals in the Dining Hall, and our com- 
radeship in the Old Big School, where afternoon tea was 
provided, resulted in the renewal of many old friendships 
and in the formation of many new ones. Our earnest hope 
is that the Congress may result in a feeling of deeper unity 
in our Provincial Church life, and in a closer fellowship 
with our world-wide Anglican Communion. May the Con- 
gress be like a search-light throwing a radiant beam into the 
future and pointing the way of God’s will through the diffi- 
culties and disunities of our day and generation. May God 
use the Congress and those who joined in it to speak His 
word of comfort and good-will in Christ to His anxious and 
bewildered world. 

Note: The addresses at the evening meetings of the 
Archbishop of Brisbane and of the Bishop of Kobe have not 
been reproduced in the report, as, following out a suggestion 
of the Committee, they largely reproduced, for the public, 
matter which had been previously delivered to meetings of 
Congress. 

THE EMBLEM 


The emblem which appears on the cover of this Report was used 
on all the Congress literature and thus helped to prepare the minds 
of members. It was the work of the Reverend B. O. Plumb, who also 
made the enlarged copy of it which hung above the speakers’ dais in 
the Gymnasium throughout the es sessions. 


THE CONGRESS VISITING SPEAKERS 


MOST REVEREND HOWARD WEST KILVINTON 
MOWLL, Archbishop of Sydney 1933, Primate of Aus- 
tralia 1947. Formerly on the staff of Wycliffe College, 
Toronto. Appointed Assistant Bishop in Western 
China 1922, and, later, Bishop. World authority on 
missions and missionary strategy. Chairman of 
National Council of Churches in Australia. 


MOST REVEREND REGINALD CHARLES HALSE, Arch- 
bishop of Brisbane 1943. Formerly held curacies in 
London. Appointed Warden of the Bush Brotherhood 
of St. Barnabas, Queensland, 1913, and Bishop of 
Riverina, 1985. Has visited the Episcopal Church in 
Japan and the United Church of South India since the 
war. 


RIGHT REVEREND ERNEST HENRY BURGMANN, 
Bishop of Goulburn, 19385. Formerly Travelling Secre- 
tary of the Australian Board of Missions, and Warden 
successively of St. John’s College, Armidale, and of 
St. John’s College, Morpeth, N.S.W. Resident in Can- 
berra. Writer on educational and sociological problems. 


MOST REVEREND MICHAEL YASHIRO, Assistant 
Bishop of Kobe, 1940, Bishop of Kobe, 1942, and 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Japan, 
1947. Able and devoted leader of his Church in 
resistance to the government demand for Church amal- 
gamation. Suffered for his constancy. Almost unique 
success in reuniting his Church since the war. Has 
visited England, U.S.A. and South East Asia since 1948. 


RIGHT REVEREND STEPHEN FIELDING BAYNE, 
Bishop of Olympia, U.S.A. Formerly parish priest, 
Chaplain of Columbia University and Chaplain in the 
United States Navy. Author of works on Theology. 
Specially interested in the relation of Christianity to 
the secular world. Resides in Seattle, Washington, 
U.S.A. 


VENERABLE ARTHUR SELWYN BEAN, Archdeacon of 
Manchester England, since 1935. Son of Charles Bean, 
Esq., of Christchurch, New Zealand. Formerly at Keble 
College, Oxford. Ordained and engaged in parish work 
in England. M.B.E: for service as British Army Chap- 
lain. Commissioner on the finances of the Church of 
England. Appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to represent the Church of England at the Congress. 
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OPENING OF CONGRESS 
by HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


and 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


by THE MOST REVEREND C. W. WEST-WATSON, 
M.A., D.D., Archbishop and Primate of New Zealand. 


The Archbishop offered to Their Excellencies the loyal 
and cordial welcome of the Congress and requested His 
Excellency to declare the Congress open. 

His Excellency the Governor-General, Sir Bernard 
Freyberg, then declared the Congress open, and delivered 
an earnest and thoughtful address, in which he referred 
with admiration to the spirit and ideals of the founders of 
the Canterbury settlement, and contrasted the present-day 
tendency towards drift and apathy in spiritual matters. 
He felt that freedom of religion should not be allowed to 
mean freedom from religion. His Excellency laid special 
emphasis on the preservation of Sunday as a day of rest 
and worship undisturbed by organised games, sport and 
cinemas. If we were to face the difficulties of the coming 
century as our forefathers had faced the difficulties of 
the past century, there was no more potent way than the 
revival of those forces of Christianity which had done so 
much for the character of our people. He hoped that this 
Congress would give a lead in the matter of directing 
our religious life during the next century. 


The Archbishop continued— 
Your Excellency, 


It is with a deep sense of gratitude for your presence 
with us to-day to open our Congress that we thank you for 
your words and assure you of our appreciation of the inter- 
est you have shown in what we trust will be a gathering full 
of hope and inspiration for the second century of the life of 
our city and Province. We shall never forget the devotion 
and skill with which you led our division to victory in the 
late World War. But we are only too conscious that unless 
the Church in its turn can, with a like devotion and skill, 
lead the people to spiritual victory, the sacrifice of life and 
youth will have been largely in vain. Just as in the war you 
and our other leaders found yourselves facing new problems, 
new weapons, and new techniques which taxed your mental 
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and material resources to the uttermost—so we to-day find 
ourselves facing new combinations and new alignments 
social and political, as well as spiritual and intellectual, which 
challenge our faith and strive to discount our message. All 
that is best in us welcomes such a challenge. Just as the 
hour of our extremity in the war became our finest hour, so, 
in humbly offering itself to meet such a challenge the 
Church should find its finest hour, just because it is thrown 
back upon God and its extremity becomes God’s opportun- 
ity. We are thankful indeed that Your Excellency has been 
with us to-day to bid us God-speed in our adventure of faith. 


My brethren of the clergy and laity, 


I bid you a most cordial welcome to this Centennial 
Church Congress in the name of the Diocese of Christ- 
church. It is the second Church Congress to be held in 
New Zealand. The first was held, also in Christchurch, in 
1923, thirty-seven years ago. It was time that we had 
another, and, as it was our Centennial year, we decided that 
we in this Diocese should undertake all responsibility for 
it and put ourselves at the service of the Province in the 
matter. It is a great joy to us that so many from all parts 
of the Province, both Maori and Pakeha, have journeyed to 
Christchurch to join with us on the occasion. I trust that 
we shall have many opportunities for linking up with breth- 
ren who rarely or never meet, and for deepening our sense of 
unity as members of the Church of this Province. 

Especially I offer in the name of this assembly, so repre- 
sentative of our New Zealand Church, a welcome to these 
distinguished Church leaders who have come to visit us 
from our neighbour Dominion of Australia and from distant 
lands, East and West. It has not been easy for such busy 
men to answer our invitation, and we are all the more grate- 
ful for the effort they have made. We had invited the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but he thought it better to come for 
our celebrations later in the year, when he could combine a 
visit to us with a visit to Australia for the meeting of their 
General Synod. He has, however, commissioned Archdeacon 
Bean of Manchester, himself a son of this Diocese, to repre- 
sent the Home Church at our Congress. The Archbishop 
of Sydney, Primate of Australia, the Archbishop of Brisbane 
and the Bishop of Goulburn by their kind acceptance of our 
invitation assure us of the sympathy and fellowship of the 
sister Church in Australia. Bishop Bayne of Olympia, 
U.S.A., brings us by his presence a welcome liaison with 
the Western Pacific and his own great Church. We all 
desire to draw closer in spiritual fellowship the bonds with 
the United States which we so valued in the days of the 
World War. The Bishop of Kobe, Bishop Yashiro, comes 
to us as the Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
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Japan, which has been through such suffering and trial, and 
whose faithful witness to-day promises so much towards the 
winning of Japan for Christ. .He brings near to us the 
North Pacific. To all these most honoured and valued visit- 
ors once again we say welcome in the service of our one 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to remind you and our visitors 
as briefly as possible of the story of this New Zealand 
Church which greets them. It is rather more than 135 
years since in 1814 Samuel Marsden, fired with a great 
love and admiration for the representatives of the Maori 
race whom he had met in Australia, landed in the Bay of 
Islands as the first Christian missionary to New Zealand. 
In spite of the difficulties and anxieties of his task as Chap- 
lain to the convict settlement at Botany Bay, he paid seven 
visits in all to this country, and established here that splen- 
did band of missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
who with inimitable courage and devotion went so far, along 
with missionaries of other Christian communions, towards 
winning the Maori race to Christ. The names of Henry 
Williams and William Williams shine with increasing lustre 
as the years go by. If these first years may be called the 
Patriarchal age, the age which followed the coming of 
Bishop Selwyn in 1842 as first Bishop of New Zealand may 
perhaps be called the heroic age of great personalities. To 
Selwyn we owe the drawing up of our Constitution and the 
founding of the five older of our seven present dioceses. His 
personality and vision were wonderful gifts of God to our 
Church. To Selwyn we owe the founding of the Melanesian 
Mission and the consecration in 1861 of its first Bishop, the 
martyr Patteson. It was Selwyn too who had to face the 
passing of the old New Zealand of the Maori tribes and mis- 
sionary leadership and to face the incoming tide of coloniza- 
tion with its desperate problems. Tribal wars, rendered 
more deadly by the use of fire-arms, had reduced the Maori 
people from some 200,000 when Marsden paid his first visit 
to about 100,000 in 1850. The swelling tide of immigrants 
demanded land and yet more land. Honest misunderstand- 
ing and dishonest land-hunger led on to the tragic wars 
between Maori and Pakeha. Thousands of the Maori people 
lost faith in the old Church, and linked themselves with new 
sects which combined a despairing nationalism with strange 
and sometimes fantastic perversions of the Christian faith. 
Meanwhile the Church, terribly undermanned, strove in vain 
to overcome the spreading secularism of the new colonies. 
Selwyn’s passionate hope for the union of Maori and Pakeha 
in the one historic fellowship in Christ was cruelly frus- 
trated. The new democratic age of New Zealand was 
ushered in amid storm and strife. 

So far the story has mainly concerned the North Island. 
In the South Island there were comparatively few Maori 
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inhabitants and problems were easier. The Colonies of 
Otago and Canterbury had a new, more hopeful and almost 
unique religious character. Otago was formed in 1848 
under the direction of Presbyterian Churchmen, and Can- 
terbury was founded in 1850 under the direction of Anglican 
Churchmen. For many years the South Island was in the 
van of progress and prosperity, though since the turn of the 
century population has flowed towards the North Island as 
its resources have been developed. 

It was in December 1850 that the famous “First Four 
Ships” with their freight of Anglican Pilgrims landed at 
Lyttelton, and began their historic achievement of turning 
an area of flax and raupo, of swamp and tussock, into the 
Garden City and the prosperous province of to-day. The 
pilgrims were men who had seen a vision and dreamed a 
dream. They had envisaged something like a county of old 
England with a Cathedral City, with a university and 
schools, with squire and parson and peasant, growing up in 
a new country, untainted by the revolutionary spirit which 
was shaking Europe. Their dream may have been static 
and visionary, but, as John Robert Godley, who watched the 
infant colony coming to birth, said before he left in 1852, 
“Without the enthusiasm, the poetry, the unreality if you 
will, with which our scheme was overlaid, it would never 
have been accomplished.” An unfortunate delay in the 
appointment of a Bishop, shortage of money owing to the 
failure of expected land-sales, and the desperate struggle 
for a livelihood brought the pilgrims straight away hard up 
against the realities of a colonist’s life. When at last in 
1856 the first Bishop, Selwyn’s friend, Henry John Chitty 
Harper, arrived, he found a disillusioned colony, clergy with- 
out clerical stipends, and a few rather miserable Church 
buildings. He himself had come from a country parsonage 
in England. He was over fifty and had a large family. What 
could such a man do in face of such a situation? Under 
God, this is what he and his helpers did do, and it is a 
heartening story. In afew years he organized and inspired 
an increasing band of clergy, wholly occupied in spiritual 
work, and paid a living wage . He saw churches rising in 
the various quarters of the city and gradually in the coun- 
try-side. He saw Christ’s College transferred to its present 
site in 1857. He saw the foundation stone of the Cathedral 
laid in 1864. The vision of the first setlers had only been 
dimmed, not lost, and in those first settlers Bishop Harper 
found a band of laymen such as few colonies have been 
blessed with. He helped them to give expression to their 
ideals. He inspired the clergy with a new evangelizing 
spirit. But first and best of all he set the example himself 
as he travelled northwards to the settlements, eastward to 
Banks Peninsula, and southward as far as the Bluff, on foot 
and on horseback and on shipboard, over the plain, through 
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the bush and through the rivers. Undismayed by privations 
and perils he seemed quite unaware that he was doing any- 
thing unusual. And when the gold rush to the West Coast 
began in the sixties, over went the Bishop through the 
mountains with the struggling swarm of miners to see that 
their spiritual needs were met. 

One writer has compared the stages of the growth of 
colonial New Zealand with different types of trees. At first 
the blue gums on the horizon marking the distant sheep 
station. Occasional services are held in the dining room or 
wool-shed. Then the pinus insignis age arrives with pines 
surrounding the scattered farm houses. Services are held 
in the schoolrooms. Then come the macrocarpa hedges 
marking off the gardens in the growing village settlements, 
with their churches and schools. For thirty-four years 
Bishop Harper watched it happen and shared in every phase 
of the life. When Selwyn went home to be Bishop of Lich- 
field he became in 1869 Primate in his place. Shortly after- 
wards, in 1871, the Diocese of Dunedin was constituted and 
the vast area of the Bishop’s labours was at last curtailed. 
In 1881, only twenty-five years after his landing in Lyttel- 
ton, Bishop Harper was able to consecrate the tower and 
nave of the long-desired Cathedral. 

The Bishop had reached the age of eighty-five when he 
retired and the second Bishop of the See, Churchill Julius, 
came from Ballarat to be consecrated as his successor. 
Endowed with abounding vitality, a deep spiritual enthusi- 
asm, and a keen sense of humour, our second Bishop ful- 
filled an even longer term of office than his predecessor 
before he in his turn retired in 1925 after thirty-five years’ 
service, having a few years before become Primate and first 
Archbishop of New Zealand. He found the Diocese east 
of the Southern Alps settled and organized, but in visiting 
the extending settlements of the West Coast and the Chat- 
ham Islands he had his share of pioneering and adventure. 
Gradually rivers were bridged, the horse gave way to the 
motor-car, and in 1923 the railway was completed through 
the Otira tunnel to the West Coast. 

Archbishop Julius was keenly interested in the educa- 
tional and youth work of the Diocese. In his time St. 
Margaret’s Church Secondary School for girls was estab- 
lished in Christchurch under the Kilburn Sisterhood. After 
he moved to Cashmere Hills from the old Bishopscourt in 
1915, it was turned into a Hostel for Women Students of the 
University and the Teachers’ Training College, the Bishop 
setting aside I believe, half his official income for providing 
a permanent Hostel when he should retire from the See. 
In 1909 Te Wai Pounamu School for Maori girls was estab- 
lished by the Reverend C. A. Fraer first in his parish of 
Tuahiwi and later in its present site in Ferry Road, Christ- 
church. The Girls’ Orphanage was largely rebuilt in Christ- 
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church, and the fine Boys’ Orphanage built in Timaru. In 
addition to the old St. Michael’s School, Church Primary 
Day Schools were established in St. Albans and in Opawa. 
Another work which has proved of lasting value was the 
establishment of a Deaconess Sisterhood at the Community 
House in Barbadoes Street, which has contributed a continu- 
ous supply of devoted service to the spiritual life, the par- 
ochial and the educational work of the Diocese. A City 
Mission was set to work in Antigua Street. When Canon 
Wilford, inspired by the Pilgrim’s ideals, launched his great 
scheme for the erection of St. George’s Church of England 
Hospital, he had the cordial support of the Archbishop. 
Finally, in 1904, largely owing to the exhausting labour of 
the Primate himself, the architect’s plan for our Cathedral 
was completed. 

Turning to the wider life of the Province, during Arch- 
bishop Julius’ primacy, inspired by Bishop Sadlier of Nelson, 
the unique experiment was made of co-ordinating the vari- 
ous missionary interests and enterprises of the Dioceses 
under one Provincial Board of Missions, an experiment 
abundantly justified by nearly thirty years of experience. 
It has contributed notably towards a unity of missionary 
vision and towards brotherly co-operation. Quite recently 
the Board has sent a missionary of its own to establish 
contact with our sister Church in Japan. In 1910 a united 
mission was conducted throughout New Zealand by a team 
of missioners from England to which many of our people 
still look back with deep gratitude. Then, as I have men- 
tioned, in 1923 the first New Zealand Church Congress was 
held in Christchurch under the chairmanship of the Arch- 
bishop, when Bishop Azariah, the Bishops of Willochra and 
Goulburn, and Canon Bickersteth were our distinguished 
visitors from abroad. 

It is time, as I have said, that we held another Con- 
gress, for since 1923 our old world seems to have been 
turned upside down and inside out. New Zealand itself has 
escaped many of the tragic experiences of East and West. 
But we know that in this closely-knit world we can expect 
no immunity. Those with foresight anxiously look out over 
the wide ocean encircling us and wonder what the future 
will bring and how we may best prepare ourselves. Intern- 
ally our population is slowly but steadily increasing. In 
1926 the new Diocese of Waikato was formed to meet the 
growing tide of settlers in the north. In 1928 the first 
Maori Bishop was consecrated by Archbishop Averill as a 
suffragan to the Bishop of Waiapu, for, thank God, the 
Maori race, since the turn of the century is rapidly growing 
in numbers. In 1925 the new Diocese in Polynesia, with its 
centre in Fiji, was associated with our Province, so that we 
now have seven mainland dioceses, two associated mission- 
ary dioceses, and one Maori Suffragan Bishop. It is a great 
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disappointment that neither of our Missionary Bishops can 
be with us here, and that the Bishop of Aotearoa is pre- 
vented from coming by a recent illness. But we are proud 
to have with us representatives of the Maori clergy. As 
Captain Hobson said to the assembly who were making the 
Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, “He iwi tahi tatou.” We are 
one people. We are here as brothers in one Church. 

And we are here to seek from God, with your help, a 
“Word” of life and hope which we may speak so that it may 
be heard and understood by this world of ours, this world 
which is the same as before, and yet so different. The tragic 
world depression of the ’thirties has set many people listen- 
ing for economics to speak the word of power and salvation. 
The bewildering advance of knowledge has set others listen- 
ing for a scientific word to release us from our troubles. 
A desperate confidence in human adequacy has set others 
listening for a political word of salvation to be brought to 
us by the omnicompetent state. The second great world 
war seems to have torn the world loose from its moorings. 
and set it adrift. It is our humble belief that a precondition 
of the efficacy of all such human words is a Word of God. 
And we believe that God has spoken that Word to His world 
in Jesus Christ. And we believe that He wishes to speak 
that living Word to the world through us, His Church. It 
is our tragedy to-day that men say that they cannot under- 
stand what we say, that it is not relevant to their lives, that 
they must turn elsewhere. Brothers, we welcome you in 
the faith and hope that God has guided us to you and you 
to us that together we may have our ears opened to hear 
what it is in God’s Word that we have failed to appreciate, 
what it is in God’s world that is at the root of human agony 
and perplexity, and what it is in ourselves that is prevent- 
ing God’s Word getting through to God’s world. May the 
Holy Spirit of God in these fateful few days enlighten our 
minds and purify our hearts and touch our lips with a live 
coal from His altar. 
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THE CHURCH AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS 
THE MOST REVEREND R. C. HALSE, M.A., D.D. 


If we were living in England, our first thoughts on 
this subject would be the relationship between the Church 
and the State. We should recall that historically in the days 
of Archbishop Theodore there was one English Church be- 
for there was one English State, and that what came to be 
known as the Established Church grew up side by side with 
the State in the course of centuries. 

But in the Dominions overseas all Christian Commun- 
ions are, as voluntary organizations, on an equality, so this 
particular problem hardly concerns the Provinces of the 
Anglican Communion in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
Relationships, with which we are concerned, may be said 
to go further and deeper and are of a more spiritual nature. 

The most ardent Churchmen and the most casual critic 
of the Church would agree that the Church, as an organiza- 
tion, has little impact on the world of politics and industry. 
Its influence on the Trade Union Movement is negligible. 
The United Nations runs its course without any official 
relationship with a religion of any kind. 

However regrettable on the surface this may appear to 
be, we know that in countries, populated by those of British 
stock, we shall never desire to see a so-called “Christian” 
party competing with its rivals for national power. The 
reason is simple. We take it for granted that most states- 
men and politicians of all political schools of thought look 
in varying degrees to the Christian Church for guidance 
and inspiration, and are not unmindful of Christian prin- 
ciples, when it comes to making laws for the benefit of the 
community. 

With this thought in mind, we shall see how important 
it is for the Church to preserve intact its institutional char- 
acter, and to be a continual witness to the outside world of 
the Divine nature of its message. In spite of this there are 
still some Christians who think that religion is primarily an 
individual concern, which is best kept to oneself; that its 
rewards and punishments are subjective, or only to be rea- 
lized beyond the grave. Others would go further and main- 
tain that the political and economic laws which govern our 
life have only “supply and demand”’ for their ratification. 

Thus we are faced with the fact that there is a wide- 
spread view that the Church only means the aggregate num- 
ber of those who call themselves Christians and claim to 
guide their lives by Christian ethical sentiment. To many 
the Creeds, the Sacraments and the ordered worship of the 
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Church, based on the Atoning Work of the Risen and 


Ascended Christ, are all meaningless or of secondary 
importance. 

It is this belief in a sort of “ultimate residuum of Chris- 
tianity common to all” which is the stronghold of compla- 
cent indifference, and must be challenged at all costs. 

Religion may ultimately be a spiritual concern, but so 
long as we are composed of body as well as soul the two will 
continually react upon one another. Real Christianity must 
inevitably be a Sacramental Religion, and justify William 
Temple’s description of it, as the most materialistic of all 
religions. 

It is true, of course, that undue stress can be laid on 
outward and visible signs—so that pure formalism may 
result—but it is equally true that the soul cannot function 
in conditions of time and space without the material body. 

For us the Church as a Visible Body goes back to the 
beginning of revealed religion—some would be prepared to 
trace its origin back to the days before the covenant that 
God made with Abraham. Others see it more clearly in the 
Law given to Moses, or in the inspired message of the Old 
Testament prophets. But whatever may be the date or 
occasion, when the Light of God’s Love was first revealed 
to mankind, we believe that the central point in the world’s 
history was when the Eternal Son of God, came to His own 
and His own received Him not. When all forsook Him and 
fled, He stood alone before the High Priest as the First- 
fruits of the New Covenant. He died upon the Cross. He 
rose from the dead and with the risen Christ there comes 
into being the Church of the Living God baptized with 
power by the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. 

This is the Body of Christ into which countless millions 
of those “called to be saints” have been incorporated by 
Holy Baptism, strengthened by the gifts of the Holy Spirit; 
fed and nourished by the Word of God and the spiritual food 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

This is the Body of Christ, which holds fast the Apos- 
tolic doctrine and fellowship, the breaking of the bread, and 
the prayers. This is the Church, which is built on the Rock, 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. One of the 
most significant facts in modern Christian thought, is the 
importance attached to this view of the Church, as the Body 
of Christ—the blessed company of the faithful people—and 
a growing longing for its visible unity. In the nineteenth 
century among faithful Christians all the emphasis was 
placed on personal salvation, and pious enthusiasts often 
thought they were doing God service, when they separated 
themselves from their less religious brethren and formed 
new fellowships; without any particular thought of their 
relationships to the rest of the Christian world. For them 
the primary consideration was the individual approach to 
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God, with the result that the Church as an organization 
was of secondary importance. 

The Church might be helpful to those who had accepted 
Christ as their Saviour—or on the other hand, it might be 
a barrier between the individual soul and God. 

But from this, it must not be supposed that this view 
of the Church was accepted by the less fervent among those 
who called themselves Christians. 

The Prime Minister of England, Lord Melbourne, in the 
early days of Queen Victoria, set a high value on the 
Church as established by law in England. No doubt he 
regarded it as a stabilizing force in the community, and an 
antidote to the revolutionary tendencies of the times, but he 
remarked—after listening to an Evangelical preacher, 
“Things had come to a pretty pass, if religion was going to 
interfere with the affairs of private life.” Since then, it 
has generally been accepted that the Church has the right 
to challenge and influence the private lives of its members, 
as citizens in a Christian country, but some would go fur- 
ther and be inclined to add that attention to the other- 
worldly spiritual needs of individuals is its only proper 
sphere. This may be due to the fact that (a) they either 
believe that the present social world order is beyond redemp- 
tion, and that good comes out of evil when Christian char- 
acter is formed by continually fighting against its evil 
environment—or (b) they may say that all things consid- 
ered, this is the best of all possible worlds; that it is gov- 
erned by non-moral economic laws, such as that of supply 

q and demand, and has nothing to do with the Law of Christ 

, which only deals with individual relationships. In this 
connection it may be of interest to remember that in 1926 
another English Prime Minister—Mr Baldwin—who was a 
devout Churchman—resented what he regarded as inter- 
ference on the part of certain Bishops, who were trying to 
find a solution for the disastrous coal strike; and asked how 
the Bishops would like it, if he referred to the “Iron and 
Steel Federation” the revision of the Athanasian Creed! 
This was popularly regarded as a legitimate score! 

From this we may gather that there are at least two 
strata of Christian society, which fail to see any or little 
justification for a Social Gospel—(a) those, often belong- 
ing to small groups who are more or less divorced from the 
main stream of the Historic Church, and (b) those Church- 
men who concentrate attention only on the eternal value of 
the individual Soul as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount 
and elsewhere throughout the New Testament. This view 
of Christ’s teaching is supported, and perhaps complicated 

by the Eschatological School of thought, which holds that 
the early disciples of Christ expected the imminent end of 
the world, and the catastrophic inauguration of the King- 
dom of God. That being so, Christ’s moral teaching had no 
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future reference to distant earthly conditions, but was 
based on the transitory value of earthly riches and property. : 
If they thought “all will be fulfilled before this generation 
passes away,” why not “give to him that asketh,” and “turn j 
the other cheek?” because all human judgments, rights and 
privileges will shortly be swept away at the Judgment Seat 

of Christ. 
But the world-order went on and still persists after | 
1900 years and more, so it is inevitable that the Church 4 
| 


| cannot altogether ignore the state of society in which its 
| mission is to be performed. 
Although St. Paul, in the reign of Nero, did not_hesi- 
tate to claim Divine sanction for the earthly rulers of his 
| day, and the duty of obedience to their behests, there has 
| always been a strong under-current of conviction that the 
world is fundamentally evil and cannot be changed; and 
| therefore that the primary task of the Christian Church is 
to save individual souls from perdition and not to meddle 
with economic reforms or social regeneration. 
It was only natural that when Christianity gained the 
ascendency in the Roman Empire, that a Social Order more 1 
in accordance with the moral precepts of Christ came to be 
safeguarded by legal codes; in the middle ages this was 
further developed and based on the teaching of St. Thomas | 
Aquinas—especially in the west of Europe. In what was 
known as Christendom, the whole of human life in all its 
aspects began to be fitted into a scheme, shared by the 
Church and State, which dealt respectively with man’s 
needs as an immortal Soul, and as a citizen of an earthly / 
kingdom. +] 
This philosophy of life was based on the dogma of 
God’s existence, as it was in Him alone that man lived and 
| moved and had his being. It was therefore natural that the 
whole set-up of society should be based on the supposition 
that His Will was the end and purpose of all life. To the 
Christian the doctrine of the Trinity has always stood for 
| a personal-social relationship inside the Godhead, which is 
| reflected in the reality of man’s personality and of the 
society in which he lives. 
| There is no need to stress the obvious point that man 
is a social or political animal, and that life for each one 
of us is made up of human contacts and relationships. But 
after making every allowance for that fact, it is still true to 
say (with William Temple) that the value of the individual 
soul, with its justification by faith in Jesus Christ, and 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit is the primary concern of 
the Gospel, and the chief task of the Church is to bring all 
men to the knowledge and acceptance of these great truths. 
If this is so, it may be well to keep in mind the importance 
of the organic unity of the Church which is now being so 
widely felt and was so well expressed in a statement issued 
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by the Tamboran Conference of the International Mission- 
ary Council (1938), ‘The representatives of the Younger 
Churches one and all gave expression to the passionate long- 
ing that exists in all countries for the visible union of the 
Churches. They are aware of the fact of spiritual unity; 
they record with great thankfulness all the signs of co- 
operation and understanding that are increasingly seen in 
various directions; but they realize that this is not enough. 
Visible and organic union must be our goal... the union 
for which our Lord prayed, through which the world would 
indeed believe in the divine Mission of the Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” In a divided Christendom, which is longing 
for unity, it may be well to draw attention to the position, 
which the Church of England appears to occupy—it differs 
from the Churches of Rome and Constantinople, in not 
claiming to be the whole Church of God, and holds the view 
that all parts of the Church are liable to err in matters of 
faith as well as in their living and manner of ceremonies. 
(Art. xix.) 

But in the Preface to the Ordinal it is clear that the 
Church of England claims to be part of the Church Uni- 
versal with a ministry linked with apostolic times, “It is 
evident that all men . . . Consecration or Ordination.” 

From this it is clear that the Rule of the Church of 
England is that its clergy must be Episcopally ordained. 
But beyond that in its formularies, it nowhere comments 
on the efficacy or otherwise of non-episcopal ministries 
which operate outside its own borders. It is now commonly 
held that in their own spheres such ministries of the Word 
and Sacraments have a very real efficacy, but they are not 
on that account necessarily recognized as providing the 
ministerial priesthood of the Whole Church of God. It 
may be noted in passing that all schemes for organic unity 
of divergent Christian Communions accept the Historic 
Episcopate as one of the essential links with the past life of 
the Church, and the guarantee of an universally recognized 
ministry of the Church in the future. 

It may sound strange, if it is claimed that the first 
relationship which confronts the Church is that which 
exists between itself and “the Kingdom of God.” Some 
(like Frederick Denison Maurice and some R.C. theologians) 
are inclined to equate or confuse the two. But (as the 
Bishop of London points out) there are several differences 
depicted in the New Testament. 

The Church is primarily regarded as something already 
present—the Kingdom is primarily something to be realized 
in the future—the Apocalyptic School regard it as immedi- 
ately ready to appear, after the Crucifixion; but at the 
opposite extreme some theologians believe that it arrived 
in the person of Christ, and people were merely admitted 
into it. 
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Perhaps the truth lies in some adjustment between the 
two. Present and future are to us time factors which are 
reconciled in the Eternal nature of the Kingdom. 

There is no doubt that the Church is regarded as an 
organization or more correctly as an organism, which is 
here in our midst, with men and women claiming to be mem- 
bers, and with obligations to be fulfilled. On the other hand, 
when we are told to pray for the Coming of the Kingdom, 
it seems to have no organization but begins as a Rule or 
Reign of God in human lives, gradually stretching out into 
all realms of mankind. According to this view the Church is 
the agent of the Kingdom—it works among the world-forces 
which are alienated from God, and so prepares the way for 
the Kingdom of God, which comes down from God out of 
Heaven, and is His creation alone. 

One of the best illustrations of this particular work 
and purpose of the Church is to be found in the Mission 
Field. The slow process of expelling evil from the lives and 
outlook of the catechumens, is followed by the gradual 
understanding and acceptance of God’s love in Jesus Christ; 
and by becoming new creatures in the Fellowship of His 
Church. They may be called inheritors of His Kingdom, but 
their environment is still very largely pagan—and has to be 
laid open to the influence of Christ and radically changed 
before it can be said that the Kingdom of God has come 
among them with power. 

The same is true of the world in which we live. The 
primary work of the Church is Evangelism—so that not 
only are individual souls being brought to the saving know- 
ledge of Christ, and admitted into the Body of the Church 
by Baptism, but the Church as well as increasing the num- 
ber of those who are in a State of Salvation is thereby 
becoming proportionately a stronger instrument in the 
Hands of God for the regeneration of Society. From this it 
follows that the Church must never rest content, till the 
Reign of God holds sway over the whole life of man and of 
his environment. 

This opens up the vista of all political and economic 
systems, of all humanitarian, educational aims and all 
family and cultural needs being permeated and transformed 
by the Spirit of Christ, and gradually becoming the King- 
dom of the Lord and of His Christ. It is with some of these 
that we now propose to deal. 


The Church and Politics. 


Sir Stafford Cripps said last year in the Church Assem- 
bly the Church was never intended to engage in the solution 
of political problems, and,in that sense it ought to be non- 
political. He added “We don’t want politics in our religion, 
but we do want Christian standards in our politics.” He 
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went on to say that the Church should not attempt to devise 
remedies for particular social, economic and industrial ends. 
This was the work of technicians, such as politicians and 
administrators, but the Church should constantly inspire 
these technicians and the public. But the question natur- 
ally arises as to whether it is possible to apply Christian 
principles to political systems if they are built on the belief 
that ‘power through property is the basis of national life 
and that man is self-sufficient in the handling of it.” 

We should all probably agree that Communism of the 
Marxian or atheistic type is ruled out as a direct enemy of 
Christ and His Church, but like Assyria to the Hebrews of 
old, it may be the scourge or punishment used by God for 
our neglect of His Word and Commandments. 

It is becoming clear that behind the Iron Curtain in 
Europe and in China, there are many Christians who, while 
repudiating its atheism and materialism, see more of the 
spirit of Christ in the tenets of Communism than in the 
social inequalities of the systems in their midst which it has 
superseded. 

If we on the other hand are still convinced that Com- 
munism as a power in the world is fundamentally opposed 
to God and spiritual values, we must still bear in mind that 
neither Capitalism nor Socialism by itself can ever solve the 
world’s problems. We must press on to a Christian social 
order, which “allows full expression to human personality in 
freedom and responsibility, and in which work is carried on 
in a spirit of dedicated service to God and men.” 


The Church and Education. 


The old antagonism between Religion and Science has 
lost much of its meaning, because the Church for the most 
part has learnt the difference between spiritual and material 
values. Fields of research to ascertain facts, without let 
or hindrance, are now the recognized prerogative of scienti- 
fic enquiry. But the material universe by itself has no 
standards of value. Goodness and beauty cannot be mea- 
sured by mathematical truth, nor can love and honour be 
explained by medical science. A special duty of the Church 
in education and scientific enquiry is to encourage its mem- 
bers who are qualified to pursue the search for truth, and to 
push their investigations to the utmost extent until it 
becomes clear that physical explanations of the universe are 
inadequate and must give way to an acceptance of its 
spiritual nature. From its earliest days the Church has 
been in the forefront of education—with the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ as the central point of its teaching—it won the 
victory of civilization in the dark ages, through its monastic 
orders, and came out into the open before the Renaissance, 
with its university life fully developed. 
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The gradual secularization of education by the State 
has created a problem, which still awaits a satisfactory solu- 
tion. We must always remember that education is the 
training of the whole personality, and that will be frus- 
trated, if the scholar is allowed to think that the imparting 
of information about specialized facts is all that matters, 
instead of learning—as Dean Inge has said, that every fact 
ee and followed to its ultimate conclusion should lead to 

od. 

In democratic countries the Christian Church is per- 
mitted, and on the whole, encouraged by the the State to 
provide its own schools, and where that is not possible, to 
collaborate in supplying through its own teachers, the Chris- 
tian basis of life to students in State-controlled schools. 
But if it is true—as again Dean Inge once said—religion 
is caught rather than taught—it raises the whole question 
of the religious outlook of those engaged in general school 
teaching. 

Anyone who has been responsible for staffing a Church 
school and directing the curriculum will be all too conscious 
of this difficulty. But the problem goes deeper than that. 
Professor Jeffreys of Durham University, in his book 
“Education Christian or Pagan” (quoted by Dean Babbage) 
draws attention to the acceptance of sub-Christian stand- 
ards in our approach to Christian education. Real Chris- 
tianity is God-centred, and is alone capable of satisfying 
the whole of life. There is always a danger to regard 
Christianity as a means to induce right moral conduct and 
form character on the human level. In this we are Greek 
rather than Christian in our outlook—ethical rather than 
religious in our teaching—man-centred in our pathetic 
belief in human progress towards perfection. But our edu- 
cational outlook is still more embarrassed when reminded 
that “Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners,” 
that He taught us that the motive of all our actions should 
be not merely a strong sense of duty, but a response to the 
love of a personal God and Saviour, and that towards that 
end, our first need was a new and contrite heart, wherewith 
to obtain from the God of all mercy perfect remission and 
forgiveness of our sins. Instead of that, how often religion 
only means self-development, with a passing tribute to ulti- 
mate values, and “what we think of God” instead of “what 
He has done for us.” 

The first task of the Church in education is to bring 
the whole life of every child of God, into living relationship 
with the Personal God of Love revealed in Jesus Christ, in 
the fellowship of His Body the Church, and help it to grow 
in grace, and in favour with God and man. 

The importance of teaching the Christian Faith as a 
historic religion which claims the allegiance of all men to 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, is exemplified by the views 
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expressed by a popular scientist of the nineteenth century 
—T. H. Huxley. In a lecture he delivered under the title 
of ‘Evolution and Ethics” he poured scorn on the Incarna- 
tion and Atonement as historic facts. But as superstitions 
and myths, he thought they had done a useful work, but 
could now be safely discarded. The reason to him was 
simple. Scientific evolution had really been the source of 
the so-called Christian virtues of love and mercy, of peace 
and goodwill, of fortitude and self-sacrifice, and had now 
been generally accepted as part of our civilized outlook and 
life. Little did he think that within one generation whole 
nations would completely repudiate what he regarded as 
generally accepted scientific principles of life—as only 
worthy of a “slave” morality—and would go further to 


claim that the only definition of “good” and “bad” which 


they would accept, was conduct which was beneficial or 
harmful to the interests of the all-powerful totalitarian 
state. From this it is clear that the Church has a vital part 
to play in safeguarding the Christian Revelation of God’s 
Love in Christ Jesus, because in the long run it is only in the 
Face of Jesus Christ, that we can begin to understand what 
God is really like, and how man ought really to live. 

If it is agreed that it is within the province of the 
Chureh to exercise a Christian influence on the domestic 
life of a nation’s citizens in matters affecting education (and 
the home), it naturally follows that the Church cannot be 
silent, when its national and political leaders have to decide 
upon its foreign policy, and attitude generally to neighbour- 
ing peoples and States. 

New Zealand and Australia have at least one thing in 
common, they are historically British, but geographically 
Asian. They both enjoy Dominion status, but treasure the 
links that bind them to the United Kingdom. So far the 
Church feels it a privilege to co-operate in every way with 
the State in preserving and strengthening these ties that 
bind those of British stock together. It is when relation- 
ships with neighbouring countries have to be defined, that 
the Church must be free to express its mind, if or when 
Christian principles seem to be at stake. Speaking for 
Australia only, we have in popular use a most unfortunate 
phrase—which is not to be found in any Act of the Legisla- 
ture—-it is what is commonly called the “White Australia 
policy.” 

No one would deny to any country the right to exclude 
from its shores immigrants who are likely to upset its way 
of life by their customs, or by excess of numbers. 

On economic grounds it is not difficult to justify con- 
siderable restrictions on the influx of cheap labour, but there 
still remains a far deeper reason or prejudice which under- 
lies the policy and is directed against the thought of mixing 
white and coloured races. 
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It is now generally agreed that there is no scientific 
ground for this antipathy, and that in Australia the gradual 
absorption of the Aboriginal race into the white citizenship 
of Australia is the best, if not the only ultimate solution 
of the problem. In view of the growing resentment of Asian 
and African peoples to anything resembling a colour bar, 
it seems highly desirable that there should be a small quota 
of carefully selected citizens of Asian countries admitted 
each year to permanent citizenship in countries like Aus- 
tralia, and if that is so, it is the duty of the Churches to 
say so, no matter how unpopular such a suggestion may 
be. We must remember that God has made of one blood all 
nations and peoples and tongues, and it is therefore sub- 
Christian to exclude anyone from free and equal citizenship 
if the only justification for such action is based entirely on 
colour. Meanwhile every consideration and courtesy should 
be extended to students, and commercial representatives, 
who come for limited periods to our shores, as nationals of 
their own countries in Africa and Asia. 


Marriage and Family Life. 


When something has been said about the Church’s 
witness in the field of education and politics, there still 
remains that relationship in life which is prior to both— 
marriage and the family. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1948 voiced the mind of the 
whole Church in emphasizing the lifelong union and obliga- 
tion of the marriage-state and called upon all Christians to 
uphold the sanctity of marriage and to counteract all the 
destructive influences, which were undermining its integrity. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that most marriages 
turned out happily, but where this was not so, every effort 
should be made to preserve intact the marriage bond. 

This was particularly vital, where the welfare of chil- 
dren was at stake—every child had the moral right to look 
to both parents for guidance and support. 

To ensure the life-long character of marriage, it is 
the duty of the Church to do all in its power to exercise 
its pastoral care over those entering upon the married- 
state, and to provide the necessary instruction from the 
spiritual point of view of its meaning, implications and 
responsibilities. 

When difficulties arise, the Church should be associated 
with Marriage Guidance Councils in order that, wherever 
possible, reconciliations may be effected. 

But it is when the question of divorce and remarriage 
arises, that different Christian Communions approach the 
problem from different points of view. 

In the Anglican Church there is a growing unanimity 
that the marriage of one, whose former partner is still liv- 
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ing, may not be celebrated according to the rites of the 
Church. This does not solve by any means all the problems 
arising from remarriage after divorce, but most Christians 
would agree that in some sense of the word, the marriage- 
bond is “indissoluble.”” Unfortunately that word is open to 
at least two interpretations. Some would maintain that it 
means that the relationship of husband and wife cannot be 
broken, just in the same way that the relationship of parent 
and child must always remain intact. Others would say 
that the word can so mean that the bond ought not to be 
broken, but that the stage has sometimes been reached, 
when it can be said that no actual marriage-bond exists. 
This may lead to divergent action, but it is generally recog- 
nized that those, who have remarried contrary to the 
Church’s laws, have thereby forfeited certain rights and 
privileges which normally belong to confirmed members of 
the Church. This does not alter the fact that they are stilla 
spiritual charge upon the Church and, to ensure uniformity 
of practice, it is advisable that Regional Churches should 
decide, in what circumstances and to what extent, it will 
be for the spiritual good of all parties concerned, that the 
Bishops should exercise their discretion in restoring, on the 
merits of each case, such rights and privileges to those who 
have acted independently of the Church’s rules. 

It would seem to be also within the scope of the 
Church’s prerogative to urge the reconsideration of divorce 
laws in certain states, when they tend to weaken the life- 
long nature of marriage. 

From this it will be seen that the Church has its part to 
play not only in guiding the destinies of its individual mem- 
bers, but in influencing public opinion as it is expressed in 
the laws of the country. 


National Vices. 


Lastly we are all aware that there are at least three 
human weaknesses, which threaten the life of society, not 
least when a country or nation claims to have a Christian 
outlook. 

Drink, gambling and illicit sexual indulgence are often 
the curse of a nation, and it is the duty of the Church not so 
much to denounce them, as to guide public opinion towards 
their sublimation and reform. 

Instead of regarding them as the root evils of national 
decadence, we are on safer ground, if we regard them as 
the result of causes that go much deeper into human life. 
It is with these causes that the Church is primarily con- 
cerned. The housing problem, overcrowding and lack of 
privacy have a disastrous effect on family life. Mass pro- 
duction and industrial routine have a stultifying effect on 
the human mind. 
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Warped ideas of education, when man’s ambition and 
self-sufficiency take the place of duty to God and neigh- 
bour, all lead to frustrated lives. Unhealthy excitement 
drives out that quietness and confidence in which strength 
abides, and self-indulgence defaces whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report. 

It is fundamental problems like these in national life 
which need at all times the pressure of Christian principles. 
which the Church alone can bring to bear. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


In any examination of this problem, consideration must be given 
to the question—“What is the nature of the Church?” How would you 
proceed to answer? 


What is the relationship between the Church and the Kingdom 
of God? 


If you were an Australian, what would be your honest opinion 
on the questions raised by a White Australian policy? 


Can religion and politics mix? If they can, in what ways can a 
Christians influence politics? 


What should be the attitude for a Churchman to gambling? 
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CHRIST’S CHALLENGE TO CIVILIZATION (a) 


THE RIGHT REVEREND E. H. BURGMANN, 
M.A., Th.Soc. 


Why should Christ challenge civilization? Simply 
because He found it, as the prophets before Him found it, 
to be organized apart from, and too often contrary to, the 
will of God. In the very opening of the Gospel story, on 
the Mount of Temptation we find the issue joined. Jesus 
sees all the kingdoms of the world pass before Him, all the 
panoply of civilization, of human power and achievement, a 
very imposing and seductive procession. The tempter whis- 
pers, ‘All this I give you, if you worship me.’ Jesus 
replies, “ ‘Quit it,’ Satan; it’s written; ‘The Lord thy God 
thou shalt worship, and Him alone thou shalt serve’.” 

Later on Jesus was to ask His disciples ‘What shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world and forfeit his 
soul.’ (The word ‘world’ is used in varying senses in the 
New Testament, but where it means ‘human society 
organized for culture, industry and power’ it is equivalent 
to ‘civilization.’ ) 

In one of the last scenes in the Gospel story we see 
Jesus, again on a hill top, looking at a sample of civiliza- 
tion, a sample very dear to Him, His own beloved city of 
Jerusalem. The sight drew from Him one of the most 
poignant utterances in the New Testament: “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent to her; how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
you would not have it.” 

But the Gospel story does not leave it at that. St. 
John tells us that “God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only son, that every one who believes in him should not be 
lost but have eternal life.” Jesus Christ entered into the 
life of this civilization to save it, to take the sin out of it. 
St. John’s Gospel is a drama of redemption, a tragedy, in 
which Jesus wrestles with the forces of sin and darkness in 
the world. He came as the light of the world to dispel the 
darkness, and as the life of the world to overcome the sin. 
The world hated Him, but out of the world He gathered His 
little flock who were taught to meet hatred with love, and 
become the first fruits of another sort of Kingdom, a new 
order of civilization, created not by the will of man, but 
by the will of God in man. “To them” Jesus said in His 
great high priestly prayer, ‘I have given thy word, and 
the world hated them, because they are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world. I do not pray that thou 
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shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst 
guard them from the evil.”’ And when the drama reaches its 
climax we see the representative of the highest civilized 
authority on earth at that time, Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
Caesar’s Judean Governor, confronted by the representative 
of this new way of life that is being let loose in the world. 
Pilate was no mean figure, and what he represented was no 
small achievement on the part of aman. It was a genuinely 
tragic encounter in which the goodness of God in Jesus 
challenged something which was not wholly evil, but which 
in this crisis was not good enough. Jesus seems to have 
sympathy with Pilate, and Pilate senses that the situation 
is beyond him. He does not wish to crucify Jesus, but his 
will to save Him is paralysed by the very nature of the 
power which he, Pilate, served. “Pilate called Jesus and 
asked him, ‘Are you the King of the Jews.’ Jesus answered 
‘Are you saying this on your own account, or did others 
say it about me?’ Pilate answered ‘Am Ia Jew; your own 
race and your own high priests have delivered you to me. 
What have you done?’ Jesus answered ‘My Kingdom is not 
of this world: if my Kingdom were of this world, my ser- 
vants would fight, that I be not delivered to the Jews, but 
now my Kingdom is not hence.’ Then Pilate said to him, 
‘So then you are a King?’ Jesus answered, ‘You say Jama 
King, for this I was born, and for this have I come into the 
world, that I might testify to the truth. Everyone who is 
of the truth hears what I say.’ Pilate says to him, ‘What is 
truth?’ And when he had said this he went out again to the 
Jews, and told them, ‘I find no case again him’.” 
Civilization as represented by Pilate had got to the 
point of being able to see the good without having the 
moral power to rise to it and doit. We are reminded of the 
condition described by St. Paul in Romans: “To will the 
good is present in me, but to work it out is not; for the 
good to which I consent I do not, while the evil to which I 
do not consent I practise.” This is as far as civilization 
ever got or can get. At its best it is conscious of a good 
beyond its reach, it can be hungry for it; at its worst, it 
can be fiendishly cruel and inhumanly oppressive. The 
Christian position is that civilization cannot save itself, or 
be saved by any power within itself; and Christ’s challenge 
to civilized men is “Ye must be born again.” Now why is 
this? The Biblical picture of the rise of civilization is of 
great interest. It goes back to the story of Adam. The 
serpent that beguiled Eve represents those dark forces in 
nature and: in the heart of man which belong to the unex- 
plained, insidious, demonic, background of man’s existence. 
These bewildering and terrifying powers of which ancient 
man was vividly conscious made him picture life as a 
struggle against spiritual beings who wished to drag this 
world of man back into primeval chaos. Man’s fight was to 
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drive back these forces of chaos and hold on to the ordered 
world of which he seemed to have such a slippery hold. In 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we catch a later glimpse of 
this state of mind. St. Paul tells us to put on the whole 
armour of God “because our fight is not against blood and 
flesh, but against sovereignties, and against authorities, 
against the world rulers of this darkness,‘ against spiritual 
powers of wickedness in heavenly spheres.”’ This kind of 
language can become very real to us in time of war when 
the foundations of our world are shaking, and all things 
seem to be on the verge of chaos once again. This state of 
mind was permanent in the ancient world because man was 
far from knowing even the element of security which has 
so far been our lot. 

Adam and Eve are pictured as secure and free from 
care and shame in the pre-civilized condition of Eden. Their 
blissful ease is invaded by adenison of the world of the beasts 
who are often pictured by early man as being far stronger 
and wiser than he. The serpent opened up to Eve the pros- 
pect of enjoying a wider and more exciting world than Eden. 
‘Ye shall be as God,’ he tells her. The woman fell, man 
followed, their eyes were open, and could never more be 
closed to the knowledge of good and evil. Henceforth civil- 
ized man will never be able to resist the temptation to play 
at being his own God. He will set to work to create a world 
after his own imaginations. Short cuts to imagined salva- 
tion will always appeal to him. Because he is a child of 
God he has large powers of creation. He is able to copy 
or caricature God’s work. He will do both, God will not 
take from him what inherently belongs to him, his essential 
freedom and creative power as man. But if man will exploit 
the world of nature in his own interests he will find that he 
must work for it and pay for it. Adam becomes a farmer 
and toilsomely tills the soil, and Eve gives herself to the 
pain of childbearing. Thus are the agricultural foundations 
of civilization laid; in the imagination of the nomad pastor- 
alist from whose point of view the story is written, and who 
never did think very highly of what he saw of it. Civiliza- 
tion had got off to a bad start. 

The story moves on to tell us of Abel the shepherd 
being killed by Cain the farmer. Cain receives God’s pro- 
tection and migrates to the land of Nod, where he marries, 
and builds a city, which he calls Enoch. The Bible thus 
makes ‘city living,’ which is civilization, the achievement 
of the primal murderer. We are told that one of Cain’s 
descendents, Jubal by name, ‘was the father of all such as 
handle the harp and pipe,’ and another descendent, named 
Tubal-Cain, was a ‘forger of every cutting instrument of 
brass and iron.’ Thus it was from Cain’s descendents that 
the inventors of the arts and crafts arose. One other 
achievement is credited to one of Cain’s offspring, the boast- 
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a Lamegh, and that is polygamy. After this came the 
ood. 

After the flood we are carried forward in the story of 
man’s use of his knowledge of good and evil, and his attempt 
to be ‘as God,’ until we find him on a plain in the land of 
Shinar. ‘And they said, go to, let us build us a city, anda 
tower, whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us make 
us a name.” Then we are told that the Lord came down to 
see the city. And the Lord said, ‘Behold, they are one 
people, and they have all one language; and this is what 
they begin to do: and now nothing will be withholden from 
them, which they purpose to do. Go to, let us go down 
and there confound their language, that they may not 
understand one another’s speech.” And so ended man’s 
attempt to scale heaven at Babel. The march of civilization 
had truly started off on the wrong foot. 

Now these old world stories come to us in a form which 
carries the reflections and the wisdom of Israel’s later 
prophets. They see man in his wilfulness setting out in the 
pride of his heart to be his own God. It is this temptation 
he cannot resist. Man aspires to heaven itself in his own 
strength and in his own self-sufficiency. Because of limita- 
tions which belong to his knowledge and nature, but which 
he fails or refuses to recognize, man consistently brings his 
achievements to disaster. He never seems to know when or 
where to stop. He drives all things to the limit. He must 
see the end of a process, and, being what he is, the end is 
catastrophe. The stories point out that while God will not 
destroy his own image in man, and that image means an 
inherent creative ability and a large measure of freedom, 
yet God will create obstacles to man’s self-destructive adven- 
tures. He will confound the language, and thus prevent 
Babel from being completed, to save man from himself. But, 
again, there are limits to what God will do in this direction. 
If God prevented man absolutely from destroying himself, 
man would not remain the splendid thing God created him 
to be. It is the God-like qualities in man which make him 
so dangerous when he perverts them. Where the animals 
are imprisoned in their instinctive responses to nature, man 
has unnumbered possibilities before him. It is in his nature 
also to try out all these possibilities to the uttermost, even 
to the point of taking it for granted that he is fit to be his 
own God. 

Few writers have sensed this tumultuous urge in man 
to break, as it were, through his own skin, and storm the 
limits of his creation, more vividly than the great Russian 
novelists of the 19th century. Over 100 years ago Gogol 
was writing of Russia as a swiftly borne carriage on the 
highway of history, drawn by galloping horses. He writes 
in “Dead Souls”: “And you, Russia of mine—are not you 
also speeding like a troika which nought can overtake? Is 
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not the road smoking beneath your wheels, and the bridges 
thundering as you cross them, and everything being left in 
the rear, and the spectators, struck with the portent, halting 
to wonder whether you be not a thunderbolt launched from 
heaven? What does that awe-inspiring progress of yours 
foretell? What is the unknown force which lies within 
your mysterious steeds? Surely the winds themselves must 
abide in their manes, and every vein in the bodies be an ear 
stretched to catch the celestial messages which bid them, 
with iron-girded breasts, and hooves which barely touch the 
earth as they gallop, fly forward on a mission of God? 
Whither, then, are you speeding, O Russia of mine? 
Whither? Answer me! But no answer comes—only the 
weird sound of your collar-bells. Rent into a thousand 
shreds, the air roars past you, for you are overtaking the 
whole world, and shall one day force all nations, all empires 
to stand aside, to give you way!” 

Dostoevsky with less abandon and perhaps greater 
insight feels the terror of all this: He is afraid of this wild 
career of the Russian troika. “Our fatal troika,’” he writes, 
“dashes in her headlong flight perhaps to destruction and in 
all Russia for long past men have stretched out imploring 
hands and called a halt to its furious reckless course.” 

Here we see two great Russian writers of the 19th Cen- 
tury feeling in the very air they breathed that impending 
convulsion which was to overtake their nation. They give 
us a picture of titanic forces pent up in the souls of men 
ready to take up the machinery of modern civilization and 
use it in the ruthless fulfilment of their desires. They know 
no restraint by any power outside or above themselves, they 
are confident that they are sufficient in themselves to fulfil 
their own chosen destiny. They set few, if any, limits to 
the range and power of that destiny, and they can give 
themselves to these age-old idolatries with a passion and 
sincerity worthy of the Saints of the one and only God. 
This idolatry, this worship of a nation, or tribe, or class, or 
state, in one form or another, and in varying degrees, is 
common to the whole of the civilized world. Civilized man 
has never yet in all his history learned to worship and serve 
the one God and Father of all. His god or gods have always 
been personifications of his own group ambitions serving his 
own group interests. The morals approved by such a god 
have always been strongly biassed in favour of the interests 
of the dominant power in nation or state or class. For 
instance, nationalism has been the effective idolatry in 
western civilization for centuries, and national sovereignty 
the finally effective authority. European nations have had 
revolutions and changed economic organization and political 
forms, but there has been no fundamental change in the 
limited nature of the object of man’s worship. One idolatry 
has been exchanged for another. These varying forms of 
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civilization come and go as Toynbee says, like vain repeti- 
| tions of the Gentiles, without getting any nearer to satisfy- 
ing the deepest aspirations in the human soul. They may 
improve the material equipment of life and get more effec- 
tive control over the physical environment, all of which has 
real value, but they evade the questions of man’s real worth 
and destiny as a person, and find no answer at all to the 
meaning of death. A small minority in each nation may be 
exceptions to the general rule, and may have real influence 
in the lulls between the wars that civilization is heir to, but 
when the passions of war are aroused the grizzly idols have 
their day. The more finely equipped civilization becomes, 
the more refined and cultured groups within the nation may 
be, the more horrible does the havoc of war appear. All 
that is genuinely good and lovely in young and old meet the 
same fate as they have met before, when the sadism in man 
is let loose by war. Civilized man, within the range of 
civilization, is capable of the finely heroic over against the 
diabolically cruel, but civilized man shows no promise at all 
of being able to break the vicious circle of recurring violence. 
It is ingrained in the very structure of civilization itself. 
Toynbee, the great British historian, tells us that in the 
rise and fall of nations and empires which has characterized 
the history of civilization so far, the great religions are 
gathering a wisdom out of the sufferings of man which they 
share, which will one day enable man to transcend civiliza- 
tion. As civilization transcended and succeeded to primi- 
tive societies, so civilization can be transcended and suc- | 
ceeded by a society which will have been created by the | 
highest elements in the great religions of the world. He 
adds that if Christianity can become the spiritual heir to 
the great religions of the East as she did to the best thought 
of the Hellenistic world, and absorb them into her life and 
thought, then it is Christianity that will be left in charge 
of the field. This does not mean that man’s problems will 
be over, and that Utopia will have been entered. It will 
mean that man will hold sin in check by his conscious 
dependence on the will of God, and find power in his worship 
to express the love of God in his personal relations with all 
people. By that time the achievements of civilization will 
have made the world a very small place. All men will be | 
neighbours, the world one neighbourhood. As the old civil- 
ization of Greece and Rome provided the highways along 
which the early missionaries of the faith travelled, and also 4 
the facilities of communication, so our Western Civilization 
might fulfil its task by providing the means whereby the 
faith may be carried literally to the ends of the earth and 
to all peoples. Civilization will not have been in vain. In 
the long perspectives of history it will be seen to have 
served a purpose in the tragic and painful struggle of man 
for life, real life, and real enlightenment. It will be seen to 
be the scaffolding for building the temple of God. 
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When Nicodemus, one of the finest examples of civiliza- 
tion at its best, asked the young prophet of Nazareth, how 
these things could be, he received the answer ‘You must 
be reborn.’ The pattern of civilization in the soul of man 
at its best is not good enough. It needs to be refashioned 
from within: a painful process, especially for an old man 
and an old civilization. Nicodemus sees the point and 
carries on the metaphor of birth: ‘““How can a man be born 
when he is old? Can he enter the second time into his 
mother’s womb, and be born?” Jesus insists that there is 
no escape and no other way: ‘That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” 
It is this spiritual rebirth which transforms all human 
values and puts the material in its proper place. It is in the 
spirit that man must become free. It was night and Jesus 
illustrates the point by the sound of the breeze: “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is everyone that is born of the spirit.”” Nicodemus was 
left to work it out. Rebirth in man is an act of God, but 
man raust expose himself to the possibility of it. He must 
step out into the winds of the Spirit of God and open his 
soul to them. If he believed as he said he did, that this 
young prophet was ‘a teacher come from God,’ the next 
step for Nicodemus was to put himself on the side of Jesus. 
If we believe that the Faith of Christ can transform and 
transcend civilization let us put ourselves without reserva- 
tion on the side of this transforming work. That is where 
Christ’s challenge to civilization comes down to earth for us. 
Nicodemus was left to work out Christ’s challenge in the 
secret decisions of his own soul. He did it. When the young 
prophet was dead, and his cause as unpopular as a cause 
could be, Nicodemus was one of two prominent citizens who 
came out into the open and gave the body of Jesus honour- 
able burial. The Spirit of that same Jesus, enriched by that 
experience of death, is at work in the world with the free- 
dom and the gentle persistence of the breeze that blew on 
that far off eastern night. His message and challenge to 
Civilized Man remains the same. The true and abundant 
life for man still awaits man’s rebirth. And in that new life 
alone is Civilization’s regeneration. Let those who will to 
be reborn take up the challenge and put themselves on the 
side of Christ. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

To understand the broad sweep of Biblical history, a more 
thorough knowledge of the Bible itself is necessary. What effective 
steps can Churchmen take in this direction? 

What is the best antidote to the wrong kind of nationalism? 

“The more refined and the more cultured a man is, the greater is 
the possibility of his perversion.” Discuss this statement in the light 
of what the Church teaches on the Doctrine of Original Sin. 

Do you think man wants to be his own God in this generation? 
385 


CHRIST’S CHALLENGE TO CIVILIZATION (b) 


THE RIGHT REVEREND §S. F. BAYNE, B.A., S.T.M., 
5. Ea 


The axiom with which I start is that the test of a civil- 
ization is found in the texture and quality of the manhood 
it produces. If I must judge a civilization—and man inescap- 
ably does and must so judge—it is against that standard 
that I judge. And to that axiom the Christian man adds the 
qualifications and conditions which the Gospel requires. 

There are many tests suggested. Civilization to one 
man is a level which can be determined by counting electric 
lights and plumbing fixtures. Another will strike an aver- 
age of income. Another will test illiteracy, or school popu- 
lation. Another will measure muscles and bones. 

There are other and more subtle tests. A civilization 
will be known by the humanitarianism of its citizens, or the 
proficiency in arts and techniques which it engenders, or by 
its capacity to meet and adapt itself to changes in environ- 
ment, or its power to change environment. A man said to 
me not long ago that in his opinion the experiments in induc- 
ing rain to fall which we have been making in New York and 
elsewhere are of greater import to civilization than any 
other single factor! Perhaps he is right. 

But I incline to think that when all is said and done 
even the most important of these tests must itself be 
checked by another. Underlying all these several lines of 
analysis there is a deeper one—it is at least assumed that all 
of this technical and artistic ingenuity is somehow for man’s 
sake, and will better his lot. 

Most of the tests stop there, with that assumption. But 
it is a dangerous stopping-place. Christians have sensed 
that danger from the beginning, and I rather think we are 
not alone in that suspicion. It is dangerous on two counts. 
One is that there is so grave a temptation to sophisticate 
and distort “the greatest good of the greatest number” or 
“the good of man” himself, that in the end he is defrauded 
of what belongs to his true good. Indeed that danger is as 
old as Adam (or as far down in the human spirit as Adam). 

The other danger is to misread man himself so that in 
effect it is not for his sake that civilization exists but for his 
destruction. 

The first danger may be illustrated by many tyrannies 
in history. Panem et circenses ... all the way from the 
decay of the Roman Empire to the stadiums and squares of 
contemporary tyrannies, it is the same story—a full stom- 
ach and a vicarious splendour, enough of each to stifle the 
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gnawing hunger for other food and a more enduring glory. 

The second danger is more subtle, because it is not the 
danger simply of making men satisfied with a substitute 
for what they really want—it is the far greater danger of 
breeding out of men, or extinguishing within them, the very 
want itself. Men will long endure an unfulfilled dream and 
will work and die for its fulfilment; but men are lost when 
they cease to dream. 

The second danger is in the end a far greater one than 
the first, to my way of thinking. But each of them illus- 
trates the peril of stopping with the simple assumption that 
everybody knows what a man wants and needs, and all you 
require from a successful civilization is to meet those needs. 
Indeed the Challenge of Christ to Civilization arises at 
exactly that point. As I read the Gospel, He asks not how 
rich nor numerous is your civilization, but how well do you 
know man’s true nature and help him attain it. He asks not 
how lavishly are you satisfying man’s needs, but how well 
do you know what those needs are, and teach him to recog- 
nize them and learn how to fulfil them. 

The peculiar peril of a civilization like ours is that we 
take the answers to those questions for granted. We have 
lived so long on the inherited capital of beliefs and values 
laid up for us by those who believed and prayed in old times, 
that we do not recognize how precarious this thin crust of 
convention and courtesy and accepted value really is. To 
quote Mr Eliot, 

“The desert is not remote in southern tropics, 

The desert is not only round the corner, 
The desert is squeezed in the tube-train next to you, 
The desert is in the heart of your brother.” 

Indeed the desert—the wilderness, the solitary place— 
is in your own heart also; and civilization is no thicker than 
the barrier of discipline—faith in action—which holds that 
wilderness at bay. 

But where does the Challenge of Christ to this Civiliza- 
tion take hold? I want to suggest four instances which are 
certainly characteristic of my own country, and I should 
think characteristic of all countries to some degree. Each 
of them may be epitomized in a text. 

1. “Man does not live by bread alone.” It is the mag- 
nificent sense of Order in Christ which most puts us to 
shame in our confused and disordered world. Put yourself 
for a minute back in those great forty days of Christ’s test- 
ing and imagine the context of the text I quote... the 
urgency of hunger and of the temptation to take and eat 
and so confuse two levels of God’s bounty and to obliterate 
higher and lower, eternal and passing, in the tyrannous 
assertion of physical need ... and the careful answer, “Man 
does not live by bread alone.’”’ He does not take the easy 
alternatives of the world—neither the glorification of the 
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ascetic for its own sake, as if to say ‘Man does not need 
bread at all, really,” nor the opposite, tormented schism 
and division in the midst of life, as if to say “Well, physical 
and spiritual are quite different and have no relationship to 
each other, so it doesn’t matter what I do.” Those are the 
easy answers; but His is the harder one of a disciplined 
ordering of need and worth.. Some things are worth more 
than other things; bread is important but there are times 
when bread is of very little importance, particularly when 
it is my own need which is in question; there is a priority 
of value; there is a given order in God’s world; and the 
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road to peace and strength lies in the discovery of that 
order and the disciplining of one’s life in accordance. A 
favourite hymn with us is that of our New England poet, 
Whittier, who bids us “let our ordered lives confess the 
beauty of God’s peace.” So does the Christian in his own 
life find peace when his ordered life reflects the order in 
God’s creation. 

But it is the very order of things which is itself most in 
question. We have accepted the axioms of practical wisdom 
so long; we have built our lives and our civilization around 
what we call “common-sense,” without recognizing that 
common-sense has no cumulative value, it never adds up to 
anything. Common-sense can only tell you what to do with 
what you already know and believe; it cannot give you the 
perpendicular judgments of worth and value; like Oscar I 
Wilde’s Cynic it ‘can tell you the price of everything but 
the value of nothing.” The challenge of Christ is most 
clearly seen at this point. 

Our technical civilization has been built in large part 
on the supposition that bread was what all men wanted and 
needed most—‘“bread” in a parabolic sense, now—so much 
so that when now it is confronted by questions of value, of 
worth, it is nonplussed by them. It can tell you how to de 
anything; it can tell you the cost of anything; but it stands 
in fatal indecision when it tries to decide the worth of any- 
thing. 

Our attitude toward the nuclear bombs, for example, is 
entirely characteristic of us. I have a cat at home, who is 
a mighty hunter and who is also gifted with an inferiority 
complex, and who confidingly brings home, morning after 
morning, the trophies of the night, hoping to be praised for 
his prowess. Morning after morning he deposits on the { 
doorstep the proofs of his skill—one day a mouse, one day 
a bird, one day a snake, even one day, (when hunting was 
poor), a snail. It is a touching and confiding gesture! 

i am tempted to name my cat “Technological Civiliza- 
tion.” I have never seen a better parable of the way our 
civilization produces its trophies. Day after day on the 
doorsteps of the world, that timid monster confidingly 
deposits the latest fruit of its cunning—one day the radio, 
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another day the aeroplane, one day plastic doorknobs, an- 
other day nylon stockings, one day the hydrogen bomb... 
it knows no difference . . . one trophy is as important as 
another, and all it wants is an approving pat, and back it 
goes for more. 

The reason why this is so is that we have separated 
the “how” from the “why”—we have separated the tech- 
nics of things from their worth—and relegated questions 
of worth and value to a different world, and generally a sec- 
ondary and private world, from the world of the ‘“‘how.” I 
have a friend who makes atom bombs for a living. He is 
fond of giving talks about the scientific development of the 
bomb and the technical processes involved and demonstrat- 
ing simple fission and projecting the possible uses of atomic 
power—and then, at the climax of the talk, when he begins. 
to face the immense potentialities of the thing and the 
incredible moral questions involved, he is given to pointing 
across the room at me or any other parson who may be 
there and saying, ‘Well, the morals of it are in his depart- 
ment. All I dois make them.” 

It is that appalling schism in our civilization against 
which Christ stands most clearly in judgment. To Him 
there are not two worlds or a dozen worlds, but one world. 
There are not two kinds of knowledge and two scales of 
value, but one. There is a single order of worth; and there 
is no possibility of peace or justice until that order is the 
basic order of civilization. 

I have no question as to Christ’s judgment in that 
respect. Our civilization, ingenious, powerful, rich beyond 
imagining, still fumbles like a baby when it tries to tell the 
important from the unimportant things in life. Indeed we 
have even made the problem harder by relegating the study 
of comparative values to a private and optional world, so 
that we increasingly create, confusion by focussing more 
and more attention on the “how” of life, and less and less 
on the “why.” 

I do not speak of any country except my own, but I 
would say quite frankly that there we are in danger of 
reducing our educational process to technical instruction 
pure and simple. It is easy to see why it happened—the 
immense pressure of young men and women eager to be 
prepared for their jobs, the urgency of the need for practi- 
cal instruction in a technical industrial economy always. 
short of competent technicians, the difficulty of teaching 
values and beliefs in a divided culture with a multitude 
of religious minorities rather than a dominant tradition— 
but what has happened, in our secular education, is that 
there is no religious instruction in school or college for the 
vast majority of our people, that the study of values except 
as a pale philosophical pursuit for students of the classics, is 
practically eliminated, that the worth of the things of this 
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world is established by their market-value, that any state- 
ment or study of the ends of life and its abiding values is 
increasingly suspect as a private matter of only religious or 
academic interest. 

Morals are never learned by rote or inheritance; they 
are not a subject which can be taught in defence of the 
status quo. Many men and Churchmen too, now, frightened 
of the spectre of the co world, imagine that some- 
thing called “character” or “standards of life” can be taught 
in school or college divores from any religious teaching. 
But morals are rooted in reality; morals require a meta- 
physic and an enduring and certain faith. That is the great 
error of our civilization, which may well end in destroying 
us—that superstition that it makes no difference what you 
believe, that the civilized habits of kindness and discipline 
will continue no matter what your faith or lack of it, that 
you can teach good character as well to atheists as to 
Christians. 

What things are worth depends on what they are. The 
order of values in God’s world is entirely different from 
the order or disorder in chaos. That is the first challenge 
of Christ to our civilization—the challenge to unify its 
world again, and claim its birthright of better and worse, 
higher and lower, and the courage to proclaim that aristo- 
cratic standard and stick by it. 

2. The second text is this: “Consider the lilies of the 
field.” Once again we supply the context and the argu- 
ment. If God is so lavish in His gifts to the simplest crea- 
tures, how much more will He give to His human children. 
It is the assumption underlying this, which runs like a 
ground-swell through the whole Gospel, which interests me 
now—the unhesitating assumption of the certainty of God’s 
love and the dignity which clothes man, not indeed because 
he is lovable, but because God leves. Instance after instance 
comes to our minds of the extraordinary clarity of the 
Gospel in this respect. There is no question but that the 
root principle of human organization as Christ sees it is to 
be found in the mantle of meaning with which God has 
invested us and so dignified us. 

Berdyaev said “Without God, man is not man.” That 
is our observation too, and reinforces the Christian pro- 
clamation of the dignity and stature of manhood. It is the 
glory of our common civilization that so much of that dig- 
nity has been accepted and made part of our ways and our 
political and social structure. We believe in treating men 
so; our courts, our codes of civil liberties, our hatred of 
slavery, our love for “democratic” ways, all reveal the 
inherited faith in manhood under God, which spring's, at its 
source, from the Gospel. 

Once again, I raise the question whether, the more we 
proceed in the industrial and technical ordering of our 
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civilization, we do not also endanger that precious faith at 
our heart. I may indeed be speaking only of the country 
I know best and love, but I see there what is happening 
to us, little by little, in the obliteration of old landmarks 
which used to tell the size of a man and his work. 

One of our American economists, Peter Drucker, in an 
interesting series of articles on the problems of industry, 
raises searching questions about the mass-production 
technique. He describes it well as not simply an advance in 
method or greater efficiency in production (which it is), 
but rather as a “wholly new principle in the organization of 
men for work,” in which the meaningful unit is no longer 
a man working, or many men working, but a larger and 
impersonal unit, the Plant, which alone makes sense. Men 
are but fractional parts of the Plant. The Plant alone is 
concerned with the final product. No man’s work is of sig- 
nificance in itself, from the apprentice to the president— 
whatever meaning there is to his work is given by the 
Plant, impersonal and anonymous, which alone is rational 
in an irrational sort of way. 

I don’t mean to press one point to an extreme, but it is 
certainly a disquieting symptom of our unease in our world 
that there is so much question and dissatisfaction with the 
meaning of Work. It is easy to talk, as the Bishops did at 
Lambeth, about Vocation and the dignity of Work; but with 
this creeping meaninglessness wiping out the significance 
and satisfaction of a man’s work and the sense of the use- 
fulness of his daily toil, what does the word “Vocation” 
mean? Ido not know. I know that I live and profit from 
an industrial civilization which has given me many things; 
I know that the lives of three-quarters of my fellow men 
are defined and given what dimensions they may have by 
that inclusive system; I know that we are haunted and 
hypnotized by the problem of “security” within that sys- 
tem; and I know that “security” has little to do with money, 
and is not given by money, nor is money really what they 
seek. They seek meaning and a new sense of the significance 
of their daily work. I know that the old marks of a man’s 
size on the doorframes of the world have been rubbed out; 
I know that when men turn to the Gospel they seem to find 
in that antique world reminders of a size and dignity they 
once had and now have no longer; I know that the challenge 
of Christ to our civilization is very clear at this point. 

It is, of course, a wider question than one simply of 
work. We have exhausted the usefulness of many old 
words and many categories—‘‘work” among them. What 
does “ownership” mean in an economy like ours, where 85 
per cent of the productive capacity of American industry is 
grouped in the tiny cluster of giant corporations which 
nobody owns, whose ownership is so widely distributed that 
“ownership” and its obligations is simply a sentimental 
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word with no real meaning at all? What does “responsi- 
bility” mean in a society where personal responsibility for 
one’s work is a laughable anachronism, because you cannot 
even identify your own work? What does “Charity” mean 
in a society where there is so little left to be charitable 
with, because of the impersonal providence of the State? 

I am not being quarrelsome with these things. I am 
saying that the ancient dimensions of a man’s life in this 
world have been lost, and that the pervasive sickness of 
our civilization comes from rootless men, uncertain of their 
meaning in the company of their fellows, uncertain of the 
dignity of what they do and think. The challenge of Christ 
to that civilization is simple enough. It is the challenge to 
thoughtful and inventive and Christian men to take up the 
unfinished business of the 15th and 16th centuries, when 
the old world exploded; to bring to bear on the problems of 
human association in the 20th century the moral insights of 
Christianity left behind when the old categories of “just 
price” and “fair wage” no longer sufficed. It is the chal- 
lenge to civilization to make room for man within its sys- 
tems so that they exist for his sake, and he for God’s and 
not the other way round. 

. The third challenge is suggested by this text, 
“There shall be one flock and one shepherd.” It is the chal- 
lenge of Christ to the nations of the world. We in America 
—and again I speak of America because it is my land and I 
know it best—we are passing through difficult days, facing 
a very uncertain future, torn between the future and the 
past as it were, and hesitant and uncertain in our minds 
about many things and notably the very validity and mean- 
ing of nationalism and the national principle itself. We look 
back in our history and we can see what national traditions 
have meant to us. National sovereignty was a wall of 
defence to us in our young days, a defence behind which a 
new and weak community could work out its own nature 
and its hopes, and make its mistakes, and come. to its solu- 
tions. Nationalism, for all its vanity and narrowness, still 
was with us a spirit that fostered strength and virtue. And 
so, I suppose, it has been with many nations. Certainly no 
child of the Anglican family could fail to bear honest wit- 
ness to the influence for good as well as ill of the national 
principle. 

But we are facing a fundamental decision about nation- 
alism now, in our history, on three counts. The first count 
is the basic one, I suppose—the question whether national 
sovereignty is not now so hopelessly anachronistic that it 
is a snare and delusion which does harm and can no longer 
help. I mean that in the atomic age, it is impossible for 
any nation to give the protection and defence to its people 
which is the first justification for sovereignty. We have 
tried to imagine that we could go on talking about sove- 
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reignty in the atomic age. Our first reaction to the bomb 
was often one of relief and pride as if it would serve to bol- 
ster the protective strength and defence of a nation. We 
tried to implement our sovereignty by the mistaken and 
childish dream of secrecy, as if so great a power could be 
kept the secret possession of one nation. That pitiful illusion 
lasted about three years, and then was destroyed in the first 
atomic explosion in Russia. There is no hiding place from 
the bomb. There is no nation which is sovereign against it. 
There is no power strong enough to defend its citizens 
against it. And it is hard to see that there can be any 
peace until we recognize in practise the terrible fact that the 
time has passed forever when we could take refuge behind 
national walls. 

The second count is again the question whether nation- 
alism and sovereignty can endure in a world as indivisibly 
and hopelessly bound together as ours. As long as there 
was a free and unexploited frontier for the competitive 
economies and philosophies of nations, just so long could the 
stronger nations pretend they were or could be self-suffici- 
ent within their own systems—economic systems, political 
systems, social systems. But what a tattered anachronism 
that is, which requires poverty somewhere in order to have 
riches somewhere else, which requires all the prodigious 
imbalance of a Marshall Plan to set right something which 
is inherently crazy and out of proportion anyway, which 
fosters an illusion of competitive economies when actually 
the economy of the world is so inescapably one that it is 
lunacy to ignore it! There is only one answer to the narrow- 
‘ing circle of competition in a world now grown too small, 
and that answer is in the courageous facing of common 
need and common fortune on an ever wider scale. A national 
economy no longer exists, if it ever did exist, anywhere in 
the world. And with its disappearance has gone another 
of the great props of nationalism. 

The third count is the desperate and urgent problem 
of nationalism as a religion. We have seen in our time what 
happens in a nation when the new religion of nationalism 
comes in to fill the vacuum caused by the failure of other 
and truer religion. The nation exists to serve men, not the 
other way around. And to keep the nation from becoming 
an idol, and to keep it as the servant of man’s needs, men 
and nations must obey a law higher than their own wills. 
Take away that higher loyalty and then, because it has the 
power, the nation itself must become the higher law and 
the God. 

I say again that we have seen what happens in nations 
when the old law dies and the new God is born. What we 
do not realize enough is that there is no reason in the world, 
except our own faith, why we do not go the same way. The 
pressure to do so is very sir There is a tragic geometry 
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in human affairs, that as a nation’s power to defend its 
people against danger, and to serve them, dwindles, its 
claims mount higher and higher. The powerlessness of any 


nation to protect its citizens against atomic attack seems. 


to breed an even fiercer nationalism, in some kind of insane 
progression I do not understand. 


The hysteria against “communism” in my country is a 


case in point. I do not question for a moment the menace 


to civilization which Communism is. It is a very grave 


danger to us and to you. But it is absurd to suppose that 
we will protect ourselves against it by new “loyalty oaths,” 


or by deifying the ‘American Way of Life,” or deifying 


the State, or in any other way save the simple and manly 


way of facing the problems of human society and finding 


better answers to them than the ones Communism proposes. 
The defence against Communism is not hysteria and it is not 
a flabby liberalism in politics or in religion. The only 


defence is in cold and realistic attack—in the facing of 


human need as Christ faces it, and the courageous and 
heroic answer of the consecrated imaginations of Christian 
men. 

Christ’s challenge to the nations is both sharp and 
urgent. It is my conviction that the next great step in 
world organization will be to put behind us, with grateful 
thanks, the half-truth of nationalism, and to establish on 


firmer ground the wider principles of human association of 


which the Gospel speaks. It may well be that the United 


Nations is a faint foretaste of that new organization. Cer-. 


tainly it is the best we have. We may have been “oversold” 
on it, and supposed it to be a world government of a new 
type which would bring paradise. Indeed it is not that. 
It is a coalition of great powers. All right; let us take it 
at that and use it. But the great step still looms before us. 
If we do not take that step, we are committed to a barbarism 
beyond imagining. It is God’s will that we shall be one 
flock; and He will not take “No” or “Not yet” for an answer. 

4. Then, at the last, there is the challenge and judg-- 
ment contained in His sombre saying, “Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.” It is Christ’s challenge to our 
ideas of selfhood, of human personality itself. 

It is part of the consequence of our disordered lives, and 
of our loss of the sense of man’s size in the universe, that 
we also lose sight of the very nature of manhood itself. I 
said in the beginning that it is tempting to measure a civil- 
ization by the material things it gives to men. It is a fair 
measure as long as man does not measure himself by the 
same rule. But once he does, he has lost the secret of his. 
dignity and his peace. 

The danger of any civilization as prodigal and inventive: 
as ours is that it imagines it can solve every human problem: 
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by providing a little more food, or a little greater comfort, 
or a little longer life. We try those remedies, and we are 
aggrieved to discover that people have hungers which food 
apparently does not fill, that people have pain which no 
physical comfort can allay. The first reaction then is to say 
“These things are imaginary—you really have everything 
you need or want. Take a sleeping pill and forget your 
troubles.” 

But the inner hunger and pain of men is not so easily 
met. We have seen it tried; but a man’s hunger for free- 
dom is not satisfied by any bread of this world; and it seems 
to him at times that there is a living bread which is worth 
more than the bargain he struck for what he has. When 
that inner hunger is strong in men, then men stay free. It is 
the world’s strategy to convince us that the inner hunger 
isn’t important; that it is either imaginary or can be satis- 
fied with the world’s goods; that the only hunger is the one 
which food will meet, and the only pain that matters can be 
stopped with a pill. 

I am not talking poetic abstractions, believe me; I am 
talking about people I know—young men and women—who 
have to face as every man does the question whether the 
impulse and hunger for sacrifice and heroism and manly 
courage and honesty is true or not. The world may often 
try to persuade them that such things are unreal or neuro- 
tic; it will tell them that the impulse to honour and fidelity 
in marriage is a neurotic repression or a bourgeois cultural 
hangover; it will tell them that the old fine hunger for 
individual choice and charity is all a dream of a dead world 
and that in the new world the State must do it all; it will 
tell them that the pain of men’s hearts at injustice and 
worldliness is another illusion, and that the only peace there 
really is will be found with a full paycheck and a full 
stomach. 

I know these people. I have seen in my lifetime what 
happens when the old dream of man’s heroic freedom to 
give his life for a Cause which supremely justifies it has 
been scorned by so-called modern knowledge. The terrible 
and growing religion of the State is built on that tragic lie. 
I have seen in my lifetime men come to a kind of servility 
before the State and before their own animal natures be- 
cause they no longer dared to believe in the invincible sur- 
mise which has been man’s most precious heritage. I have 
seen philosophies of easy living come into acceptance, seek- 
ing to persuade us that the old struggle for self-discipline 
and the hard inner choices was an illusion better forgotten. 
T live in the midst of a civilization which frankly takes faith 
and idealism as optional matters, and acts as if the only 
thing that really matters is how much money you can make 
and how comfortably you can shield yourself against the 
claims of your brother and the restlessness and tumult of 
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your own heart. There is no sin greater than pain in our 
modern world, and no fate worse than death. 

What an incredible challenge the Cross is to that world! 
Here, flung into the face of the rich and vulgar spirit of 
this world is the magnificent manhood of the Master, Who 
scorns the easy way and the painless life—Who tells us 
that there is no greater freedom than the Cross and no 
greater dignity for man than the dignity of the faithful 
service of his brother. There, placarded before our eyes, is 
the supreme and mysterious victory of the Cross. It con- 
tradicts everything the world seeks to tell us—we seek to 
possess all things, He has nothing—we assert our own self- 
ish wills, He seeks the Father’s Will—we look for freedom 
in the absence of restraint, He finds it in the inconceivable 
servitude of love—we flee from death as the worst enemy, 
He dies daily so that in the end death hath no dominion 
over Him. 

At the very beginning of human life, the Tempter 
seduced us with the promise in the Garden, “Ye shall not 
surely die.” At the summit of human life, a greater Voice 
says to us “To die is the only way to find life.”’” A man’s 
life is not to be found in the abundance of things which he 
possesseth. Whosoever will lose his life for My sake, the 
same shall save it. 

And the sharpness of Christ’s challenge here is great- 
est, because the world must come to terms with Him. It 
cannot shrug Him off as a dream or an ideal. There He is, 
this gigantic Person in the very midst of this life—no 
dream, no feeble hope, no neurotic speculation, but glorious 
and certain Reality. The only defence against Him is to act 
as if He were not there, which is the principle on which a 
secular state operates. It is the Christian’s job to see to 
it that the world is brought face to face with Him, to preach 
not ourselves but Christ Jesus—and Him crucified—and our- 
selves the world’s servants for Jesus’ sake. This is the final 
challenge of the Cross, a challenge not only to the world, but 
most of all a challenge to the Church which seeks to pene- 
trate that world and conquer it. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
How shall we best get down to the task of teaching men the 
true value of things? 
What is the best way for Christians to tackle Communism? 


When our children are thinking of making their choice of a job 
in life, what advice can we give them? 


Do you think we should have dropped the atom bomb on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki? 
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THE PROPHETIC VIEW OF HISTORY 


THE RIGHT REVEREND E. H. BURGMANN, 
M.A., Th.Soc. 


What we have heard with our ears, what our fathers 
have told us, and what we can remember of what we have 
read, is history for us. It can be a very great jumble 
of events, and once upon a time our teachers expected 
us to get it in some sort of order by remembering the dates 
of the more spectacular incidents. I can remember when 
I knew the dates of all the kings and queens of England 
since “1066 and all that.” I also knew the dates of all 
the battles in the same span of British history, or at least 
all the battles won by the English against the French. My 
school boy history ended when we ceased fighting the 
French. I can fully understand and sympathize with the 
English general in the Crimean war who always referred 
to the enemy as the “French.” Our minds are made and 
our souls are fashioned by our memories. I imagine that 
this general had never read a history book in which the 
enemy was not the French, and so “French” and ‘‘enemy”’ 
had become synonomous terms for him. 

Historical memories are of the utmost importance in 
education. The Jewish child is taught to remember the 
mighty acts of the Lord, in the deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt, the wilderness journey to the Jordan, the giving 
of the Law from Sinai, the passage of the Jordan into the 
Promised Land, the settlement of the tribes, the final con- 
quest of the land by David, and the building of the Temple 
by Solomon. He is taught to remember much more than 
this, but this outline of events, which made the nation of 
Israel, forms a pattern which, for the Jew, gives meaning 
to history. God made Israel in a series of historical events, 
and what God made was made for some purpose. Such is 
the faith of the Jewish people, and history has shown how 
tough that faith has made them. 

Many other peoples have long memories. It is said 
that Lloyd George found the Irish somewhat difficult when 
he set out to settle the Irish problem after the first world 
war. Tales of atrocities by the barbarous English were 
told with great fluency and earnestness, and Lloyd George 
was led to ask when these things happened. When he was 
told that some were recent, while some were a few cen- 
turies ago, and some further back still, he remarked: “This 
people has no past, it’s all present.” When the Irishman 
forgets he ceases to be Irish. I remember many years ago 
being asked to give an address at a gathering in honour 
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of Bobby Burns. I was impressed by the intensity of the 
Scot Spirit, and the way in which I was reminded several 
times that the Scots had had a great victory at Bannock- 
burn. So far as Scottish memory was concerned it might 
have been a few weeks ago, but Bannockburn was one of 
ae dates I found it easy to remember, because it was 

Memories are roots. Peoples with long memories may 
be difficult and troublesome to those who are in a hurry 
and want to get on with other business, but it is people 
with memories who endure. The Scots, the Irish, and 
the Jews, have staying power. The English, like Gallio, 
might pretend to care for none of these things, but no 
nation treasures the monuments of its past better than 
the English. After all, William the Conqueror was just a 
troublesome incident in Anglo-Saxon history. In a few 
generations he was digested and absorbed, like many 
others, into good English stock. 

The Israelites appear in history as nomad tribes in 
the near Eastern world. Like many others some of them 
went down into Egypt at a time when desert conditions 
became more than usually intolerable. They appear to have 
been enslaved in a way which the nomad could never for- 
get. A princely and highly cultivated leader, after long 
experience in the desert, led them back to the life of the 
wilderness and set their faces towards Palestine. 

When later generations reflected on this incident it 
took on great significance in their imaginations and con- 
victions. They saw in it an act of God. They came to 
regard it as their birth into nationhood. For them it was 
an act of redemption by God, who brought them out of 
bondage into freedom. They could see nothing in them- 
selves whereby they could expect such consideration from 
God. ‘They came to see this release from Egypt as a 
completely undeserved, unasked for, absolutely free act 
of a merciful God who brought them forth to make them 
his people, to do his will in the world. The more the great 
spirits in Israel meditated on this act of God the more 
significant did it become for the character of God and his 
relation to Israel. It gave them a clue to the meaning 
of other incidents in their history in which they saw the 
hand of God. The occupation of Palestine and the glory 
of David’s reign convinced some of them that God was 
great in his mercies towards them, and had a great destiny 
in store for them. Had not God told Abraham their great 
forefather, that in him and his seed all the families of the 
earth should be blessed? 

To understand the later prophets we must never for- 
get these earlier nomads. When the Hebrew tribes infil- 
trated into Palestine they were mixing with peoples who 
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had been civilized for centuries. The Canaanites were far 
more advanced culturally than these nomads, and the 
luxury of the cities contrasted strongly with the hard life 
of the desert. We read that in the eyes of the Hebrew 
tribesmen the walls of some of the cities seemed to reach 
up to heaven, and the sight of some of the inhabitants 
made the nomads feel like grasshoppers. 

Nevertheless the civilization of Canaan held a strange 
fascination for the nomad. At the same time there was 
in him a strong revulsion. He would be fascinated and 
repelled by the orgiastic rites of the agricultural Canaan- 
ites, and with their human sacrifices. Though the culture 
might be higher and more civilized the morality was defin- 
itely lower, and the Israelite could not give himself to 
these Canaanitish practices without suffering from a sense 
of guilt. He knew his desert God would not approve. The 
strong passions of the nomad might not be able to resist 
the temptations of Baal worship with its tumultuous and 
sensuous fertility rites, but the tribesmen would remember 
that desert life was of an entirely different quality. 

No doubt very many Israelites fell away and became 
indistinguishable from the people of the land, but in the 
memories of some, the desert life became idealized, and 
the desert God took on qualities of character to which the 
baals of the land could not aspire. These baals were arbi- 
trary and irresponsible nature gods whose ways must be 
known if crops were to be raised. There was no sug- 
gestion that they had any concern for truth or fidelity 
or justice. They were wayward and cruel, passionate and 
impulsive, unconstrained by moral considerations, waiting 
to be appeased by sacrifices and brutal rites. The farmer 
who saw his crops washed away by flood, scorched by 
drought, or burnt by fire, would feel that he was dealing 
with forces which were unpredictable. Baal was this 
sort of force personified. He might require the sacrifice 
of a first born son in order to keep him in the right mood 
for a crop. In an agrarian economy with its dependence 
upon the changing and uncertain seasons this baal nature 
worship seemed a completely convincing necessity. If the 
nomad consented to become a farmer it was difficult for 
him to see how he could do anything other than worship 
Baal. 

But some of the Israelites had long memories and 
strong characters. For them the desert period of their 
tribal history took on new meaning and led them to con- 
victions which were to prove capable of powerful develop- 
ments. The figure of Moses their great desert leader, is 
the strong background to Israel’s religion. Around this 
figure traditions grew which reflected not only the vivid 
impression made by Moses on the Hebrew tribesmen he 
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led out of Egypt, but also the developed moral and religious 
ideas of the prophets of a later day. The stories of Moses 
as we now have them reached their present form many 
centuries after the times in which Moses lived. It is not 
easy to separate fact from interpretation, but it is clear 
that the character and personality of Moses were strong 
enough to impress upon the better minds in Israel a pattern 
of religious faith and practice that began the work of 
separating Israel out from the world in which it lived, and 
of giving it a sense of special mission. It would seem that 
Moses related the Hebrew tribes whom he had rescued 
from Egyptian slavery to the God whom he had learned 
to worship as a nomad shepherd in the wilderness. He 
taught these tribes that they must worship this God and 
no other. It was in the power of this God that he had been 
able to bring them out of Egypt, and now this God had 
adopted them as his own, to give them the land of Canaan, 
and make of them a people blessed beyond all the peoples 
of the earth. Their relationship to this God was on the 
basis of a Covenant freely offered by God and freely 
accepted by the people. God accepted them as his people, 
not because he was their divine ancestor, but because he 
willed to do so; and they accepted him as their God because 
he had redeemed them from Egyptian bondage, and had 
set them free to enter by his Good Providence into the 
Land of Promise. 

This Mosaic Covenant gave the tribes a basis of unity, 
and the beginnings of the feeling of nationhood. Later 
prophetic teachers could appeal to this great deliverance 
as a mighty act of God on behalf of his people. It was 
pictured as the most significant historical event in the 
life of Israel, the beginning of a long and unending series 
of historical events, which went to make up the mighty 
acts of the Lord which the fathers were bidden to tell 
the children. It was the way the Hebrews learnt to read 
history, and to teach history. For them all history was 
sacred: “God appointed a law in Israel, which he com- 
manded our fathers, that they should make them known 
to their children: that the generations to come might know 
them, even the children which should be born; who should 
arise and declare them to their children: that they might 
set their hope in God, and not forget the works of God, but 
keep his commandments.” Psalm 78. 

The Israelites were thus taught to look upon the 
events of their history as “the works of God,” and this 
left them with the problem of making sense out of ail 
such events whether they were agreeable or not. It was 
not so difficult in the days when Israel was winning its 
way to power, and to possession of the land of Canaan, 
or in a time of good seasons and prosperity. But even 
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here the Israelite had to find an answer to the Canaanite 
who credited the baals alone with the power to give good 
crops. It was the prophet Elijah who took up this chai- 
lenge and maintained that the rain on which the crops 
depended was sent or withheld by Israel’s God according 
to his will and not at all by the baals. This question was 
vital if Israel was to be lifted out of the prevailing nature 
worship. So we read “And Elijah the Tishbite, who was 
of the inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, as the Lord 
God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not 
be dew nor rain these years, but according to my word.” 
1 Kings 17. But it was not enough to stop the rain. Elijah 
had to show that Israel’s God could also give the rain at 
will. “And it came to pass after many days, that the word 
of the Lord came to Elijah in the third year, saying, Go, 
show thyself unto Ahab; and I will send rain upon the 
earth.” 1 Kings 18. After the thrilling incidents on Mt. 
Carmel “there was a great rain,” given by Israel’s God. 

Thus in due time was Israel taught that nature was 
not God, and that there were no gods in nature. It was 
not the powers in nature that had to be worshipped or 
appeased or cajoled. -Nature in every part and place was 
the creation of Israel’s God and obedient to his will. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God: and the firmament show- 
eth his handiwork,” Psalm 19, but under no circumstances 
must worship be directed to “the Hosts of Heaven.” Here 
was the first great step taken of distinguishing between 
God and his creation of seeing God as the Lord of Nature. 
It was further emphasized that this God had chosen a 
people for himself and made them his own, not by physical 
generation, but by adoption and covenant. Their peculiar 
relation to nature’s Creator gave them also a new attitude 
to nature. Magical fertility rites were an abomination to 
the true worshippers of Israel’s God. “Thou shalt have 
none other gods before me.” Deut. 5: 7. It was not an 
easy lesson for the Israelites to learn. Many never learnt 
it, but by degrees the prophets taught the people to see 
God as a moral person, Lord of both nature and history, 
to whom they must answer, and to whom they were in 
loyalty bound. One of these prophets of a later date made 
Moses say to the Israelites: ‘““Ye have seen what I did unto 
the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ wings, and 
brought you unto myself. Now therefore, if ye will obey 
my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be 
a peculiar treasure unto me from among all peoples: for 
all the earth is mine: and ye shall be unto me a kingdom 
of priests, and an holy nation.” Exodus 19: 3-6. 

Having arrived at this conclusion the prophets found 
themselves committed to the task of reading God’s will 
in all the events of everyone’s history. It is the unique 
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glory of the Jew that he resolutely sought to see the hand 
of God and read the mind of God in the events of history 
generally. At first the significant events were those in 
Israel’s history, but the great prophets soon passed beyond 
this conception, and realized that a righteous God must 
also be a universal God, and that if he were the Lord of 
any history he was the Lord of all history. It does not 
follow that the Hebrew prophets found a satisfying and 
convincing answer to all the problems of history. They 
did not. But they saw clearly that any God who was not 
the Master of history had no claim to man’s worship and 
no right to be called God at all. History is the story of 
personal relations on the grand scale, and personal relations 
are moral relations. The Hebrew prophets saw this and 
began to read history as the action in human affairs of a 
righteous God. 

For about two centuries, from 750 B.C. to 550 B.C., 
there appeared a succession of these prophets who wrestled 
with this mighty and elusive theme with an inspired in- 
sight and a resolute honesty not surpassed by any other 
people in the world. As their work proceeded, from Amos 
to the second Isaiah they became increasingly aware of 
the difficulty of seeing all history as the action of a 
righteous God. Yet this was a basic assumption for them 
from which they could never depart and which they must 
never compromise. Job expresses their spirit when he 
cries in great perplexity “Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him,” 18: 15; and when Job goes on to say “but 
I will maintain mine own ways before him” he states pretty 
clearly the other basic assumption of the great prophets. 
This was, that man was entitled to respect, even from 
God, as a free person. No men wrestled with God more 
determinedly than the great Hebrew prophets. No doubt 
they expected that God would win the argument, but like 
Jacob of old they held fast till they were made to see more 
clearly. Those who wrestle with God must be prepared 
to get hurt as Jacob was, but in the experience comes the 
greater light and the vision of deeper truth. 

With God therefore as the Lord of Nature and of 
history, and man as a free moral person, the prophets 
set to work to read the riddle of history. Of God’s ulti- 
mate triumph they had no doubt, also that God would 
triumph in righteousness, and truth. This meant that 
man, who had eaten of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, and was free to pursue either, would one day be 
brought to refuse the evil and hold fast to the good. This 
would be done, and be seen to be God’s greatest work, 
done without infringing the integrity of the human soul’s 
true freedom, or compromising God’s righteousness. The 
prophets, therefore, set out to see in history how God was 
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achieving his purpose without doing violence either to his 
own righteousness or man’s freedom. 

It took some time to get this issue clear. The earliest 
writing prophets, Amos and Hosea, saw the issue as one 
between God and Israel as a whole. In the light of God’s 
justice the whole nation of Israel, seen as a human unit, 
stood condemned. Israel was seen by these prophets as 
a privileged nation which had utterly failed its God. “You 
only have I known,” says Amos, “of all the families of the 
earth: therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.” 
8: 2. And again, “Behold, the eyes of the Lord God are 
upon the sinful Kingdom, and I will destroy it from off 
the face of the earth.” 9: 8. In bitterness of soul the 
gentler Hosea cries “O Israel, thou hast destroyed thy- 
self.” 18: 9. These prophets were speaking in the 
northern kingdom of Israel. About the same time the 
prophet Isaiah was speaking in similar terms to Judah. 
“Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed 
of evil doers, children that are corrupters: they have for- 
saken the Lord, they have provoked the Holy One of Israel 
unto anger, they are gone away backward.” 1: 4. But 
this same Isaiah saw that it was not just to take the 
nation as the human unit. There was a story current in 
Judah about the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
question was, How many righteous persons would be suffici- 
ent to save a sinful city? There is no precise answer, but 
Isaiah tells us that “Except the Lord of hosts had left unto 
us a very small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, 
and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.” 1: 9. Isaiah 
developed this idea of a remnant and very probably set 
about training a group of followers to be a righteous cell 
within the nation. In any case the nation was no longer 
regarded as the human unit with whom God dealt exclu- 
sively. The theme was carried further by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel until we arrive at Ezekiel’s declaration that: “Be- 
hold, all souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” 18: 4. Here we arrive at the conclusion that God’s 
relationship to the individual human soul has an absolute 
priority over all conceivable earthly claims. In prophetic 
thinking we have run the whole course from the solidarity 
of the tribe or nation to the consideration of each individual 
soul. But in neither extreme, nor in the journey from 
one extreme to the other, did the prophetic mind find com- 
plete satisfaction. The riddle of history remained unsolved. 
The truth which St. Paul was later to put into the simple 
sentence “None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself,’’ Romans 14: 7, had not yet become clear in 
the prophetic mind. But there was a prophet who was 
on the way to this insight. He is nameless, and, because 
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his writings have been bound up with those of Isaiah, we 
call him the Second Isaiah. In him the climax is reached 
in Hebrew prophecy. After he had spoken or written his 
vision, it only remained for One to bring his words to 
earth in a life of flesh and blood, and carry his insight 
into the reality of historical fact. 

The Second Isaiah lived in the time of Cyrus, the 
Persian, who gave permission to the Israelites to return 
to Jerusalem. He seems to have had high hopes of Cyrus 
at first and then to have been disappointed. In his dis- 
appointment he saw that to seek salvation for man by the 
efforts of any man, or of all men, or some men, was doomed 
to failure. Man in his own strength cannot cope with 
sin; and this world order, no matter how it may be trans- 
formed, cannot fully satisfy all that is in man. These 
convictions made the prophet probe more deeply. Israel’s 
history was before him and this history was a long story 
of men of God thwarted by the sin of the people. From 
Moses to Jeremiah the nation’s spiritual heroes were seen 
taking the burden of the nation’s sin into their own souls. 
That sin was essentially man’s determination to be the 
creator of his own world, to serve his own self-centred 
desires. In pursuit of his own interests he was guilty of 
oppression and cruelty such as a righteous and merciful 
God could not abide. Being men they had neither the 
wisdom nor the power to create any world order that could 
endure. As gods unto themselves in their self-sufficiency, 
they created disaster after disaster, and piled up moral 
abominations in their frenzy. This is what sin does, and 
it is sin that is the problem of history. History continually 
uncovers sin. 

But why did God create man with these sinful possi- 
bilities? It would seem to be the risk that God must take 
in order to create man at all. Man is no man unless he 
has an element of real freedom in him. If man is free 
he must be free to sin. Sin is the perversion of man’s 
divinity. Man feels that he is akin to God. God has 
created him and called him his son. Man’s true destiny 
is to seek to do the will of God. Sin is man’s desire to 
create his own world to serve only his own will, to be his 
own God. Until he is weaned of this perversion he must 
suffer from the disorders he brings into life. Man has 
great and godlike powers. He can create amazing things, 
but the higher he soars in his own strength the greater 
the fall. “Is not this great Babylon, that I have built for 
the house of the Kingdom by the might of my power, and 
for the honour of my majesty?” said Nebuchadnezzar. In 
the same hour was Nebuchadnezzar “driven from men, and 
did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew 
of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles’ feathers, 
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and his nails like bird’s claws.” Daniel 4. Men do create 
Babylons, they continue to create Babylons, there is little 
sign that they have any intention to cease creating Baby- 
lons, in the spirit of Nebuchadnezzar. The greater the 
Babylon the greater the conflagration, and the more terrible 
the suffering. This is the price God pays to make a free 
man, that is, a real man. 

Has then God no concern for all this terrible suffering, 
even if man does create it for himself? 

This is the question the Second Isaiah sought to 
answer. The vision grew within him of one whom he called 
‘the Servant of the Lord,’ one who would do the whole will 
of God cost what it may. He is a person who is of Israel, 
but transcends nation and individual. He takes into him- 
self all men, their glory and their sin, their hope and 
their suffering. 


“He was pierced through, by reason of our rebellions, 
Crushed by reason of our iniquities; 
The chastisement leading to our welfare was upon him, 
And by means of his stripes there is healing for us. 


“He was harshly treated, though he humbled himself, 
And opened not his mouth 

As a sheep borne along to the slaughter, 

And as a ewe before her shearers, 

He was dumb, 

And opened not his mouth. 


“After arrest and sentence he was taken off, 
And on his fate who reflected? 

For he was cut off from the land of the living, 
For our rebellions was he stricken to death. 


“Truly he gave himself as a guilt-offering. 
He shall see seed that prolongs days, 
And the purpose of Yahweh shall prosper in his hand. 


“After his travail of soul he shall see light, 
He shall be satisfied with his knowledge. 
My servant shall bring justification to many, 
And their iniquities he shall bear. 


He bore the sin of many, 
And for the rebellious he interposed.” 


Isaiah 53 (North). 


Here we see the many taken up into One who was 
able to take the strain of the sin of the world and remain 
true to the Father’s will. His power to do this was in his 
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love and loyalty to God. He was the true ‘Servant of 
God.’ Here we get a preview of that second Adam whose 
loyalty did not fail, in whom the human race is created 
anew, and in whom a new Israel is born into the world; 
born not of flesh and blood, but by the will and Spirit of 
the eternal God. History is God’s activity to bring into 
being a new community, a Kingdom of God, a people of 
the Resurrection. The great Hebrews have brought us 
up into a mount of Transfiguration, where the prophets 
pass, and a voice from the Cloud of God’s presence pro- 
claims: “This is my beloved son: hear him.” And when 
the cloud passes there remains “Jesus alone.” On the 
darkness of history has shined a great light. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Can you truly say that History is the act of God? 


Had we any share in the rise of Hitler? What is our personal 
responsibility towards the future happiness of man? 


If the great Hebrew prophets are saying anything to our genera- 
tion, what is the burden of their message? 


The Hebrews were God’s Chosen People. Has He any chosen 
people today? 
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GOD’S WORD IN CHRIST 
THE RIGHT REVEREND 8. F. BAYNE, BA. 8.T-M, 


It is good for us to stop, as now at this Centennial 
celebration, and look backward for a moment. There is a 
sort of natural piety which dictates it; we are not ancestor- 
worshippers, but there is still a certain gentleness with the 
past which is part of a man’s proper nature. There is 
also, with Christian people, a clear sense of continuity with 
the past: we are stewards of it, and in one sense at least, 
simply the contemporary version and aspect of the past. 
And the humility and dignity which that grateful retro- 
spect brings again is part of a man’s proper nature. 

But the times in which we live are kaleidoscopic, and 
switfly-changing, and in consequence so confused and un- 
certain that the backward look may also be a needed means 
of getting our bearings for our own guidance. Like oars- 
men, we look and take our marks from the place from which 
we have come, and row with our backs to the goal. 

I am moved to this simple philosophy after having 
gone back again in my mind to the life of scholarship and 
theology of a century ago—when both your Church and 
my own too were being founded. I marvel at the almost 
unbelievable change in the intellectual climate over those 
hundred years, and the altered horizons, and the landmarks 
seen from so widely-different a vantage point. And cer- 
tainly no community shows those alterations more clearly 
than our own Mother Church. A competent historian 
could analyze and value those changes: I cannot: but in 
three instances at least, they are clear and their portent is 
unmistakable even to one, as I, who runs as he reads. 

The first great change, as I regard them, is the general 
and thoroughgoing acceptance of the “historical method,” 
so-called, particularly in relation to Holy Scripture. A cen- 
tury ago, I think it is fair to say, the reading of Scripture 
was like the reading of an almost two-dimensional inscrip- 
tion on a wall. Flat and granite, the unchanging words 
were, to the ordinary Christian oracles to be read always 
with reverence, if possible with a literal understanding; 
if not, then with such use of allegory or symbolism as would 
wrest a meaning from them. Strauss and Baur loomed 
like clouds no larger than a man’s hand. And one has only 
to remember “Lux Mundi,” and the tempests of the Vic- 
torian Church, to realize how deep in us that oracular sense 
of Scripture went. 

Is there any contrast more marked than in the basic 
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attitude towards historical criticism, a century ago—and 
now? Certainly within our own Communion and in great 
areas of Protestantism, that change has been a determin- 
ing one. The reaction against it, in my own country, has 
been dramatic and profound. The vast emergence of sects, 
all “Bible centred” as they call themselves, all with an 
excessive devotion to The Revelation of St. John and The 
Epistle to the Romans, all marked with a radical primitive- 
ness, in good as well as superficial ways—that has been in 
my time the most significant religious movement in many 
parts of our country. The sociological analysis of those 
sects belongs to another time and place: but the signifi- 
cance of them, as a rebellion against the impiety of 
historical methods of Bible study, is quite clear. And it 
marks, in reverse, the thoroughgoing impact of historical 
criticism on the religious life of our people. 

A second change, allied with the first, has centred 
around that conglomerate attitude which is loosely called 
“The Theory of Evolution.” Popular science—not only the 
facile generalizations in magazine and newspapers—but the 
real spread of the knowledge of the scientific method and 
its fruits, has had its profound effect upon all of us. In 
secularized democracies, like my own, it has often produced 
a kind of deformity in education, as when I listened not 
long ago to my 12-year-old son discoursing learnedly and 
accurately to a younger brother about the theory and tech- 
nique of atomic fission; but the same son, at dinner twenty 
minutes later, was not able to tell me who Isaiah was! 
That grotesque imbalance is an educational problem of very 
serious import: but it is also a measure of the general and 
unquestioning acceptance and knowledge of the dogmas of 
science or “scientism,” and its methods. 

And the particular assault in religious circles, as in the 
days of the matching of “Genesis” against “Darwin,” has 
been in the wide and now often unconscious acceptance of 
a pleasant and relaxing assurance that “evolution” explains 
or will explain everything, and that all the peculiar pheno- 
mena of religious faith must be somehow conformed to the 
evolutionary principle. 

The third great change has been to some degree the 
result of the other two: it has been a change in the atti- 
tude towards and understanding of the Church. From 
regarding it as a stable, respectable, reflection of the whole 
community, we have moved to an active and aggressive 
view, vigorously missionary in many instances, and accus- 
tomed more and more to see the Church as a small and 
dynamic cell within the body of an unredeemed society. 
The Church, in this changed understanding, does not assume 
and reflect the life of the secular community and express 
the accepted fulfilment of that life. Rather it stands over 
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against that secular community in judgment and redemp- 
tion. The secure and ordered Church of a century ago is, 
I know, in large part the creature of a nostalgic dream. 
But there has been a radical change in climate which has 
found its expression in forms as diverse as the Iona Com- 
munity and the Confessional Church in Nazi Germany, as 
diverse as the Malvern Conference and the Christopher 
Movement in the Roman Communion. 

I cite these three great tidal changes because they have 
a radical bearing on the theme of this essay. “God’s Word 
in Christ’ would have, a century ago, a vastly different 
orientation than in our time. And the difference, I suspect, 
is the result more of these three changed moods than of 
any other. 

The historical criticism of the Bible has done great 
harm and given deep pain to many souls. It has confused; 
it has often served to cut the nerve of faith; it has appeared 
often to set a premium on scepticism; it has discouraged 
the timid, and defeated the eager and ardent, who sought 
bread and were given the stone of doubt and intellectualism. 

Yet with all of that, someday in God’s mercy to be 
made up, the historical method has set theology free as 
I imagine it has not been free since the Reformation, per- 
haps since the great adventures of the Councils. These 
past months I have been reading little by little two or 
three of the currently-popular theological books—D. M. 
Baillie’s “God was in Christ,’”’ Herbert Butterfield’s “Chris- 
tianity and History,” and that superb essay in Biblical 
theology, ‘“The Cross and the Eternal Order,” by Henry W. 
Clark. It occurs to me that in our time we are experiencing 
a degree of theological ferment, experimenting, adventur- 
ing, exploring, which is almost unparalleled, and which is 
for the most part the result of the setting-free of the 
creative curiosity and reverent imagination of minds which, 
a hundred years ago, might well have been blunted and 
confined by the rigid Biblicism then in command. 

The flood of inventive and stimulating writing has 
been like our mountain rivers when the ice melts and they 
run exulting down to the sea. It has been an uproarious 
flood at times; it has not been respectful of the river 
banks; it has brought with it a varied cargo of theological 
irrelevancies, like the chicken-coops and strayed cattle our 
Spring floods bring with them. 

If I may press the analogy of the Spring freshet a 
little further, let me say that men do not easily discern the 
banks of a river when it is in flood, and we are often 
misled by temporary channels which soon dry up again 
and reveal the familiar farm-land underneath. I have the 
feeling that a good deal of our theological torrent has been 
like that, and only afterwards do we rediscover the familiar 
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marks which were for the moment obliterated. I have read 
a good many excited descriptions of God, only to discover 
in the end that the subject was really the old familiar man 
again! 

But such things are the price you pay for rivers. 
And what has been really happening all these years has 
been the rediscovery of the Word of God as the creative 
action of God in Time, of which Holy Scripture is a record 
as clear and certain as in God’s created world a record could 
be, but such a record as to urge us on to find anew that the 
initiative is God’s and the Word is God, and the Creator’s 
action issues not in written oracles, but in the life of a 
people and supremely in the life of a Person. 

It is not a new truth, although we shall find always 
new ways to say it. The great blessing of these hundred 
years has been to set man free from the static Biblicism 
of a dull unimaginative age to find the new ways to say 
old truth. That there are not more doing so, and that the 
new ways are not more powerful and unifying than they 
are, is a separate problem: it has to do with the way men 
learn, and what things they value most. But out of this 
ferment will come great determinations; and I am bold to 
think that we are privileged to live in an age as sceptical 
and imaginative as our own. 

I hope this has not been simply a long preface and 
digression. I suspect that there are no real novelties in 
Christian theology, and that it is possible in every age 
to find and identify the great insights. But there are dif- 
ferences in configuration; and they have their fruit in the 
way men live and organize their society. We do not think 
theologically in a vacuum: if we think true thoughts, they 
lead us to set new values and seek new ends: and the 
novelties lie there, I have no doubt. 

In what I call the “rediscovery of the Word of God as 
the creative action of God in time” I attempt to summarize 
an impression made in several different ways within con- 
temporary theology itself. One is the impression I receive 
of a new and growing interest in Trinitarian theology. 
Baillie, in the book I cited, says “there has been a kind 
of rediscovery of the fact that Trinitarian theology is not 
merely of theological interest but is vital to the life of 
faith and devotion.” And in a superb chapter on the In- 
carnation and the Trinity he sums up much of the current 
discussion of that doctrine. What has excited this renewed 
interest in the doctrine of the Trinity, I think, is, more 
than anything else, the greatly-increased consciousness, in 
philosophic and scientific thought, of time and the problems 
posed by time for any system of thought. In part from 
our new sensitivity to history, in part from our awareness 
of the process in evolution, we are more sensitive to the 
passing moment of existence; we “take time seriously,” as 
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Leonard Hodgson likes to say; and no man can think for 
very long about the problem of time without becoming aware 
of the invitation which Trinitarian theology offers him. I 
do not suppose that the doctrine of the Trinity was devised 
to meet the problems of time and eternity. But it is in- 
evitable, in moods like ours, when the fact of time presses 
strongly on us, that we shall go once again to the thought 
of God, Who entered into time yet eternally reigns in 
glory. 

Another impression I receive is that of the shift of 
emphasis in the reading of Biblical history. Many men 
felt, when historical criticism came into vogue, that it would 
mean the end of Biblical religion; that Biblical history, if 
it were treated as any other kind of history, would lose its 
significance and power. Actually, the opposite happened. 
The more Biblical history was assimilated to other his- 
tory, the more unique and imposing was the lesson we read 
from it. It was not their history, after all, so much as 
their historiography, which was the unique characteristic 
of the Hebrews, as Butterfield suggests. Their history was 
the history of a hundred nations: what set them apart 
incomparably was the way they interpreted and used the 
vicissitudes of time. The sombre and magnificent response 
of the prophets to disaster, the profound insights into suf- 
fering, the relentless acceptance of guilt instead of the 
querulous fault-finding with the gods which is so much 
of the substance of pagan history—it is these insights, 
penetrating into a history behind history, seeing a Divine 
Will moving and building in the shadows behind the scaf- 
folding of human events, which are the heart of Biblical 
history, as we see now. 

And from that shift in emphasis has come a renewed 
sense of the Word of God and His action in this world. 

And then I am impressed also with the incomparably 
more vivid understanding of the historical Jesus which is 
one of the fruits of historical criticism. We have been be- 
queathed many difficulties in that long passage of a cen- 
tury; most of the “easy” interpretations of Jesus have been 
seized eagerly, and explored, and then found wanting; but 
in spite of the difficulties, and in spite of the rebellion of 
many against what they have felt was the impiety of such 
study, the end result has been a conception of the Master 
which forces the issue of faith and fills out the structure of 
faith as never before in our history. 

Nowhere has that been more so than in the conception 
of the Kingdom and His part in it. Gone for good is the 
old clear demarcation between present and future: gone 
for good is the identification of the Kingdom with the 
contemporary ideals of secular social liberalism: gone for 
good is the easy assimilation of the Kingdom to the natural 
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kindness of men of goodwill. Aut Deus aut non bonus— | 
never since Constantine has that issue been so sharply 
presented, nor the Kingdom so clearly seen as a Kingdom 
not of this world, yet a Kingdom already in this world | 
and conquering it. 
The picture is more difficult, yet it is incomparably 
sharper. And chiefly what has been gained for us is a 
new dynamic sense of the power of the Kingdom at Og { 
among men: “The kingdom has come upon you.” ... “ 
are passed from death to life because ye love the brethren.” 
“Behold, greater works than these shall ye do.” . 
“Lord, even the demons are subject unto us in thy name.” 
. “I tell you many prophets and kings have desired to 
see those things which ye see, and have not seen them”. . 
phrase after phrase comes to mind, filled with a new vivid- 
ness and reality, and with a new sense that the ultimate 
issue of the Gospel was not abstract truth alone, nor peace, 
but victory and power to drive evil from its throne. 
These impressions of theological direction in three 
widely separate fields, are what encourage me to feel that 
| we are moving toward a new and fuller grasp of the 
| creative action of God in time, and towards new statements 
| which will reflect that sense. Those statements will 
be conditioned by the great climatic changes of which I 
have spoken earlier—in our attitudes toward Holy Scrip- 
ture, toward the evolutionary process and toward the 
Church. But they will, if they are true statements, reaffirm 
| the changeless Christian faith in the God Who in His 
active love creates and redeems and sanctifies His creation. 
And they will answer once again, with power and conviction, 
the eternal question “What think ye of Christ?” 
Let me now indicate the difficulties I see in the answer- 
ing of that question in our time and hazard a guess as to 
the lines along which we shall ultimately answer it. 
The religious problem of the man of today is condi- 
tioned and in part created by the great changes in mood 
which I have suggested to you. To some degree every- 
where, he no longer feels any continuity between the com- 
| munity in which he lives and works and thinks, and the 
community of the Church. It is the prime characteristic 
of a secular age that religious association is taken to be 
private and voluntary and optional, as over against other 
associations which are public and involuntary and essential. 
“A world organized as if there were no God” is the briefest 
and sharpest definition of a secular world I know. It is 
a little too sharp, perhaps, because actually it is a world 
organized as if it made no difference whether there were 
a God or no. 

In the United States statistically a little over half our 
people identify themselves as believers in a church, rang- 
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ing from probably eighty per cent. in the South and parts 
of the East to well within thirty per cent. in newer com- 
munities like my own Diocese in the North-West. The rest 
of the people are not necessarily hostile: the rest feel, as 
perhaps the majority of the adherents do, that the Church 
is a harmless enough institution, probably good for society 
if it keeps out of politics and business and confines itself 
to something called “religion,” but in any case of no great 
consequence to the real and essential business of the world. 
The community in the Church is only a marginal and frag- 
mentary representation of the true community, and it is 
almost, if not quite, discontinuous with it. To the great 
majority, therefore, the religious problem exists quite in- 
dependently of the Church. In many cases they do not 
expect to find the answer to their problem in the Church; 
they do not phrase the problem in the traditional language 
of the Church; it does not occur to them that the cate- 
gories of sin and grace and charity are really relevant to 
the problems of nationalism and social justice and human 
association. 

This is not true of all by any means. In my own 
Church, at any rate, two spirits contest for the mastery. 
There is a homesick spirit which looks backwards, and a 
new and uncertain spirit which tries to look ahead. And 
it is my own conviction that where we are resolute enough 
to stop trying to be a chaplaincy to a society which exists 
no longer, we can recapture that lost relevance which is 
our vocation. 

But to the great majority it is not there: this world 
is divided and the religion of the Church is relevant to 
only a tiny part of life. And the problem and its answer 
is further complicated because of the loss of the authority 
once given by the seamless robe of the older Biblicism. 
The Mosaic law may never have been fully obeyed, but 
it could be appealed to as an axiom. The Divine creation 
of the universe may have been privately adapted and 
qualified, but it could be assumed as a basis for justice. 
Now that old security has gone, and to many at least, only 
opinion and speculation have replaced it. And with the 
security went the authority. 

The difficulty is still further increased by the vague 
“evolutionism” which for so many is a substitute for 
thought and an excuse to avoid the moral struggle. “Wait 
—these problems will work themselves out’’—such is the 
principle in many fields which has replaced the urgent and 
exacting requirement of thought and decision. 

Any apologetic for the historic Christian faith must 
begin where our people are. In point of fact, the most sig- 
nificant of contemporary religious movements do start there. 
There is a new ecclesiasticism, for example, which meets 
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the loss of belief in the Church with a vigorous counter- 
attack at that very point, pleading that the Church is in 
fact the one community which can protect and perpetuate 
the civil and economic communities. I cannot begin to 
guess how many inactive and nervous middle-class Episco- 
palians have “gone to Rome” in response to that new 
ecclesiasticism; not particularly because of any religious 
crisis, but because of the safeguard that ecclesiastical com- 
munity might be against the dissolution of the secular 
community. And that new ecclesiasticism, both in Rome and 
to a microscopic degree in Protestantism, does have the 
merit of realistically assessing the ecclesiastical homeless- 
ness of modern man. Similarly, in the ardent rebirth of 
Biblical authoritarianism, we see another instance of a 
realistic apologetic. And again in much of the popular 
preaching of our time there is a reflection of the easy 
“evolutionism” in which crisis and conflict melt away in the 
inevitability of progress. 

But I am persuaded that there is no new answer to 
be found there, whatever the tempting immediate advant- 
ages may be. The small, neat, unified, Biblical world of 
old time has been broken; it cannot be put together again: 
the lost unity will only be found in a new and infinitely 
larger view, which will once again, in some as yet unim- 
agined way, bring together the creating and redeeming and 
sanctifying action of God in a new synthesis. 

The work of Christ cannot be understood apart from 
the doctrine of Creation. That is the first requirement of 
such a new synthesis. We have tried alternatives during 
these difficult years when a doctrine of Creation seemed 
so hard to formulate: we have tried the Christ-centred 
theologies: we have tried to reorient the whole theological 
structure of Christianity so that it rested on what we 
called “the fact of Jesus of Nazareth.” The old quip about 
Santayana that his philosophy was “There is no God, and 
Mary is His Mother,” has a counterpart in Christian apolo- 
getics—“We do not need to know anything about God; the 
historic Jesus of Nazareth is the foundation of our faith.” 
We have tried that line and discovered before too long that 
the fact of Jesus of Nazareth was a very elusive fact, apart 
from the matrix within which He was to be seen. We 
found in truth that there was no simple fact there at all. 
Jesus of Nazareth may be no more than an absurdity apart 
from the Christian doctrine of Creation, which paves the 
way for Him and provides a framework for the under- 
standing of His ministry. 

In the old two-dimensional framework of Biblical the- 
ology the figure of the Redeemer was seen and accepted as 
part of the whole self-evident drama, starting with the 
Garden a little while ago, and concluding with the denoue- 
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ment of Judgment not very far off. The scale was small. 
Great as the intensity was, the dimensions both of time 
and space were tiny. With the destruction of that frame- 
work and the vast enlargement of the scale, the place of 
Christ is harder to see and grasp. Perhaps He is a mythi- 
cal or symbolic figure, as so many were in the Bible... 
and we explore that line. Perhaps He is a purely human 
figure who has been caught up in the mistaken imagining 
of the Bible . . . and we try that line. Perhaps He was 
simply deluded, or an invention of the Church . .. how 
many are the attempts within our own memory to come 
to terms with Him in the now larger framework of history. 

But He does not fit these categories, as we come to 
see. Either He is ridiculous, or even wicked, or else His 
mission is still part of a unified drama, far vaster in its 
scope than men ever imagined. If the ‘historiography of 
the Bible is the important thing—if the Bible itself urges 
us to look beyond its story to a far greater story which 
it reflects—then in that greater story alone will be found 
the place of Christ in the scheme. 

So we read back into the story behind the story. And 
I am persuaded that as we do so the figure of the Redeemer 
grows to stupendous dimensions. He is seen not as a 
casual accident in history, nor as a fortuitous out cropping 
of a singular virtue, nor even as a magnificent and repre- 
sentative Man thrown out by the evolutionary process— 
but He is seen to take His place in the whole account of 
Creation, and His work is seen, however dimly, to be of a 
piece and congruous with what God has always done toward 
and in His Creation. 

For what we read in this greater chronicle is the 
story of God in His love calling this cosmos out of nothing: 
implanting in it and communicating to it His laws: stage 
by stage evoking from it a response to Him so that at no 
level is the Creation simply clay in His hands, but it lives 
with His life and is as close to Him and in a sense as large 
a part of His life as a story written by an earthly writer: 
filling the cosmos with His purpose: at each level giving it 
such of His purpose and will as it can receive and respond 
to: but always relentlessly moving toward that perfect end 
which will ultimately explain and make right all that has 
gone before. 

The doctrine of Creation, truly seen, is never the 
doctrine of an act or a series of acts; it always penetrates 
behind the acts to the will and purpose which animates 
them. Creation is far more analogous to the work of a 
’ writer than to the work of a potter: it is still more close 
to the work of a father, who seeks from his children not 
simply existence or obedience, but a free recognition and 
response to his love. Even an earthly father is mysterious 
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at times to his children, when he holds back from coercion 
and patiently bides their mistakes. The children often are 
not conscious of him or his love; they take his care for 
granted; they are occasionally mystified by his refusal 
to make them do what he wills; they are sometimes even 
rebellious against the fact that he holds them, as he does 
himself, to a common standard which is hard for them to 
attain; and they rebel against his pain when they do not 
attain it. But in the end, if all goes well, there is evoked 
from them a relationship far more enduring and far more 
glorious than the easier alternatives had looked. The free 
and loving response, the return, fulfilled and worked out 
in another life, of the will and purpose in the father’s 
heart—that is the prize of earthly parenthood. 

I imagine that the creative action of God is more akin 
to that than to any other we know. As far as I can see, 
there is no other doctrine of creation which can explain 
man’s ambiguous and unique consciousness. If God has 
cast the temporal process out of Himself, so to speak, it 
must be that in the end it is to return to Him, that He 
may be all and in all. And it is at the level of human con- 
sciousness that creation first reaches the capacity to 
respond in reason and will, and so begin the fulfilment of 
the temporal process. 


I say again, I do not know any other doctrine of 
creation which can explain and justify this trembling, 
awkward sense of freedom in man’s self-consciousness. 
It may be waste material; it may be to no purpose, all 
this equipment for prayer and heroic choice and sacrifice 
which man carries around with him. But if this is a 
coherent universe, and if a single purpose animates it all, 
then it is to its highest point that one looks for a clue 
to that purpose. But the purpose is there at every point, 
vivifying and valuing, pressing toward its fulfilment even 
though at the moment it may hardly be seen or recognised 
at all. That is what the real truth of the evolutionary 
theory comes to. And this is the secret of historiography, 
as the prophets first saw. It is this which makes it possible 
for men to discern a rational universe and to gauge them- 
selves in the scheme of that universe. 


In Christian terms, I suppose that is what St. John 
means when he writes, “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God... 
All things were made by him; and without him was not 
any thing made that was made.” “At the heart of all 
creation is the meaningful will and purpose of the Father; 
He gives that purpose and intention to all created things, 
indeed without it they would not exist.” 

What it means in the life of the man in the world is 
two-fold. It means that when he contemplates himself— 
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this absurd self-conscious dot, dreaming and posturing 
against the stars—he may, if he wishes, make the sublime 
surmise that his intuitions are right, they do go some- 
where, and there is a Reality in the universe corresponding, 
however imperfectly, to his dreams. It means, when he 
examines his own sense of responsibility and freedom, 
his persistent sense that something of cosmic importance 
hangs on his choices of truth or falsehood or honour or 
dishonour, that he is not deceived. 

It means, in the second place, that for the first time 
he can turn to the figure of the Redeemer and understand 
himself. “The whole creation groaneth and travaileth to- 
gether in pain until now”: man can look back at his own 
groaning and perceive that it foreshadowed a relationship 
which, now, in Christ, for the first time may be clearly seen. 
What God has been intending all along is that the Creation 
should some day reach the level of free and self-conscious 
response and return to Him from Whom it comes. That 
purpose was implicit from the beginning, (“in the beginning 
was the Word’’) and it becomes fully explicit first in the 
Redeemer, and then in those who, as He said, will do 
greater works than He. 

The work of Christ cannot be understood apart from 
the doctrine of Creation. This free response, as supremely 
accomplished in the Incarnate Son, was what God intended 
from the beginning. “In the beginning was the Word... 
and the Word became flesh and we beheld Him.” 

Nor can the work of Christ be understood apart from 
the understanding of history. Here again the vast widen- 
ing of horizons has complicated the task of theology. In 
the old brief scheme, history was a neat little pattern, 
conveniently dotted with proof-texts, and coming soon to 
a satisfactory justification and a happy ending. But in 
fact history has not been that tidy, and it is not. As 
Butterfield suggests, what is unique in the Biblical scheme 
is not the series of events themselves, which are paralleled 
in the annals of a hundred nations, but the response and 
interpretation they evoked. The path of God’s Word in 
history is not to be found, if I may press this point, in a 
unique series of events; all history is His history from 
this point of view; but ‘the action of the Word is in the 
meeting of event with personality, and the interpretation 
which issues from that meeting. This is very far from 
seeming to deny the supreme importance of Holy Scripture. 
But our faith in Holy Scripture is based not on extra- 
ordinary events, but on extraordinary insight, which is 
unparalleled in human history and which is of a piece 
with that supreme insight which is given us in the Incar- 
nate Lord. 

Once again it is the work of the Word to penetrate 
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the Creation with God’s will and purpose and to act like 
leaven in the lump to bring the Creation to a more and 
more full and rational and free response to its Creator. 
What is foreshadowed in the ancient Law, what the 
Prophets supremely saw and preached, is what finally, in 
terms of human life, we see in the Incarnation. The Word 
has been at work in every possible way, as the evolution 
of consciousness and freedom permitted, pressing Creation 
to the top of its capabilities—through the simple justice 
of primitive people, through the inspired fidelity of ancient 
Israel, through the hammering of the Prophets—finally | 
rising to the perfect expression of God’s purpose in the 
Incarnation. 

As far as comparison is possible, I should not feel that 
there is a unique operation of the Word in Holy Scripture 
and in no other scripture. I do not pretend to guess why 
the history of this one people should be so remarkably 
the theatre of the Word and His work; but it is not the only 
theatre. God was not limited, nor is He, to an appointed 
channel: He can shave with a hired razor, as Isaiah said; 
and the Assyrians now, as well as then, can be the 
messengers of His Word. : 

Indeed, one of the remarkable lessons of the com- 
parative study of religions is that there is so much in 
common. The Golden Rule, in at least a negative form, 
is found in nearly all the major ethical systems of the 
world. There is a basic stock, ethically, which on a com- 
parative basis is very impressive. So far from being a 
disturbing factor, as though the validity of our Christian 
faith were somehow impaired if anyone else had ever 
guessed at it, it is really no more than we should have 
expected. “Without Him was not anything made that was 
made.” The will and purpose of the Creator penetrates 
all His Creation, and in every place and every time men } 
have made their invincible surmises as to that will. 

Indeed, if the end toward which God moves in Creation 
had been simply the growing knowledge of His will and 
His nature, the specific claims of Christianity would be in- 
defensible. The unique fact of the Christian revelation 
is not to be found in its ethical teaching, supreme though 
that is in its way, nor is it to be found in the infinitely 
deep and moving revelation of the nature of God as we 
learn it from the parables and discourses in Holy Scripture. 
The unique fact of our revelation is a Person, Who in His 
own self-consciousness and freedom expressed as com- 
pletely as could be under the conditions of human life, the 
purpose and nature of God. The act of God in Christ is the 
unique fact: something done more than something said: 
a decision made and an offering consummated: an ensample 
of Godly life held before us. This is God’s idea of what 
it is to be a man. This is the revelation of what has been 
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implicit in the universe from the beginning. Knowledge 
was given man in order that it might make it possible 
for him to love God more. Freedom was painfully estab- 
lished and won in man in order that finally he might attain 
to the glorious freedom of the Cross. Love was given to 
him in creation in order that he might some day learn to 
love creatively and selflessly, and so find the true peace 
and fulfilment of his nature. 

The ethical ideals and the growth in sensitivity which 
the Bible teaches us are superb. They gather up and 
complete the hesitant and partial intuitions of mankind. 
But until these insights and duties have been completely 
accepted, and in the terrible fire of a free soul forged 
into a life of perfect response to God, they are no more 
than tantalizing glimpses of an impossible perfection. 
Until the Word has been understood and then spoken 
and then fulfilled in the Creation, the purpose of God is 
incomplete and His Creation imperfect. 

Some such claim as this is the unique Christian pro- 
clamation. God’s Word at work from the beginning, at 
every level in its appropriate way, informs and animates 
the Creation, communicating the Creator’s own soul and 
purpose as far as the Creation is able to respond to it, 
working toward and “looking for the manifestation of the 
Sons of God.” In nature and in history alike men read 
ey Word as in a glass darkly. In Christ they read it face 
to face. 

Finally, if this Christian understanding of the Word 
of God be true, we should expect to find certain evidences 
of it in life, and it would be on these evidences that a new 
a apologetic should be founded. I think we do find 
them. 

We should expect to find, first of all, that although 
God’s revelation of Himself is as complete as it can be at 
any level of creation, it is most complete and most life- 
giving at the level of persons, and personal values and 
personal relationships—man with man and man with God. 
This is not quite as obvious as it sounds. It might have 
been taken for granted a century ago, but it will not be so 
now. Indeed, it is part of the problem of our increasingly 
secular and impersonal world that personal relationships 
are at a discount. The growing cult of brutality in human 
affairs: the exaltation of what is called “science” at the 
expense of the arts, especially in the understanding of 
human personality: the increasingly deterministic inter- 
pretation of human life and values, as if the real story of 
man were the story of what happened to him or what he 
possessed—these are all straws in the wind. An American 
critic wrote not long ago, that the writing of great novels 
tended to be more and more of a lost art; that in fact what 
men wrote were not so much novels as histories, writing 
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a chronicle of the things that happened to the characters 
from birth to death, but at no point leading the reader on 
to understand the struggles and the choices, often costly and 
bitter, often rich and life-giving, which is the real story 
of any life. A great novel, says this critic, reflects great 
choices and great alternatives: if in truth there are no real 
choices in a man’s soul and no real alternatives before him, 
then all that can be said of him is to record as in a 
laboratory report the things that happen to him. Such 
easy determination drains the vitality out of personal 
values: they become then simply incidental values, not 
really personal at all, except as they may be reflected in 
whatever human consciousness amounts to. 

No, it is not as easy as it once was to appeal to the 
evidence of personal values, but it is hard to imagine that 
any rational understanding of life can escape that con- 
clusion ultimately, or fail to see that the ground of human 
dignity is, for us, not in knowledge or power, nor in the 
events and incidents of life, but in virtue and charity. 

We should expect to find, in the second place, that there 
should be deep in humanity a profound response to Christ 
when He is clearly seen, unobscured. We should expect to 
find, indeed, that when men reject Him they do so not 
because they fail to respond to Him but because of the 
failure within their own natures to be willing to be 
measured by Him, or because of wrong and sinful choices. 
There is a measure of truth in the saying, howevér harsh 
it sounds, that sin is at the root of all unbelief. The 
measure of truth is that instant recognition in Christ of 
the perfection and fulfilment of our own manhood, so that 
we may look ahead at perfect Man and see ourselves in 
Him as in turn we look back and see how the long trail of 
evolution is in some deep ways explained and justified by 
ourselves. In the Gospels, the men who failed to respond 
to Christ, (if indeed they did), were men like Nicodemus or 
the rich young ruler, who failed, not because they were not 
drawn to Him as like is to like, but because of the conflict 
and refusal within their own souls. Then, too, what men 
reject often-times in Christ is not Christ Himself, but the 
image of Him which is presented to them in the Church 
or in the mistaken and superstitious knowledge of the 
world. 

Then we should expect to find, if this picture of the 
creative process is true, that the apex of the process would 
be found in freedom. Indeed, we should expect to find at 
the apex, in the Word made flesh, that heroic choice and 
inner freedom would be experienced at the highest degree. 
There is a curious tradition in theology, when one goes 
back to the beginning again, a tradition which sought 
always to explain away the reality and pain of the tempta- 
tions and decisions of the Saviour. There is a kind of 
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imagination in men, reverent indeed, but unrealistic, which 
feels that there is something inherently wrong about sup- 
posing that Christ’s choices were real choices, or that there 
did not really exist for Him the possibility always of a 
wrong choice. Even in the New Testament itself, in the 
wholly loveable and reverent Apollinarianism of the Fourth 
Gospel, there is rooted this curious piety. It is hard to 
feel, sometimes, in reading the Fourth Gospel, that there 
is a real alternative before Christ, or a real problem or a 
real question: He is always presented as One Who knew the 
answers and to Whom the decision itself was something 
of a parable enacted for the benefit of the onlookers. 

In fact, however, the more closely we study the Gos- 
pels, the more we are impressed with the reality of the 
moral struggle. How deeply He faces, as in the wilderness, 
the awful choice of idolatry! How bitter and painful i is the 
agony in the Garden! This is no play-acting: this is freedom 
at its height, hammered out in fire and pain and issuing 
finally in the splendid and single oblation of the Cross. 
To say, as some feel it necessary to say, that that freedom 
is an illusion, is to miss the point altogether. This is 
exactly the way God’s idea of manhood must be—that the 
free return and response of the Creation, mediated through 
that single Will, should be not without cost or pain. Indeed, 
the cost and pain would be at their height, because freedom 
is so real and the response so urgent and immediate. 

Then, finally, we should expect to find, at the point of 
fulfilment, where the response is made as finally and com- 
pletely as possible in human terms, where Sonship is given 
and attained finally in freedom—we should expect that 
power, victory, strength would be the terms of the final 
gift. If the ultimate issue of life is not simply in abstract 
knowledge, but in the power to attain Sonship, then we 
should expect to find at the point of Incarnation that the 
great gift there would be power. Indeed, that is what 
Christ promises: not that we shall know all the answers, 
but that we shall have power to win the victory. The Holy 
Spirit will lead us, indeed, into more and more knowledge 
of the truth, but most of all the Holy Spirit will make it 
possible for us, following after Christ, to do the things that 
He did, and even greater things. 

The more one reads and reflects on the Gospel story, 
the more clearly one realizes the extraordinary dynamism 
of the story. At the very outset Satan offers Him a cheap 
victory to be won simply by, even momentarily and secretly, 
acknowledging the power of evil, and so achieving a kind 
of armed truce—“ ‘If thou wilt fall down and worship me’ 
I will give thee the kingdoms of this world.” But Our Lord 
knows well that victory is not achieved by compromise or 
in an armed truce: and from then until the time He sends 
the seventy disciples out, the story of the Gospel is the 
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thrilling story of victory in the making, arming and equip- 
ping those around Him to share the victory with Him. 
Then He sends them out, and they return triumphant, be- 
cause even the demons are subject unto them in His Name. 
And in a fierce exultation and thanksgiving He says, what 
now He can say as it could not be said before, “I beheld 
Satan as lightning falling from heaven.” 

There is still one more step in the victory, and that is 
the sealing of it and the bringing of it finally into the very 
heart of Godhead Himself, in the greatest mystery of 
them all, and the greatest victory, of the Cross. But the 
note is not wisdom, or kindness—the note still is power and 
victory. 

So it was with the beginning Church. What they had 
to give the world was not a dreary rehash of old wisdom 
or of moral platitudes, which the world already knew: their 
preaching had little to do with the moral aphorisms of an 
easy civilization. Their preaching had to do with the power 
to live the life of which all men from the beginning had 
dreamed. 

So it is with modern man in our world. He should 
expect to find, within the Church, precisely that Spirit- 
filled community of power and victory which does not tell 
him what he already knows, but tells him how he may 
become the person he is really designed to be. Most of the 
problems of Christian apologetics would not be problems at 
all if the Church were able to show to the world in realistic 
terms the power and victory of the Cross. Indeed, it may 
be that that is where the task of preaching the Gospel must 
begin—not in intellectual terms at first, nor in social 
vision and wisdom at first, but in the simple, straightfor- 
ward showing in converted lives of the power of Christian 
faith. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


When we say the Bible is the Word of God, what do we actually 
mean? 


“Hither Jesus is God or He is not good.” ‘Think out that state- 
ment and see what happens to your view of Christianity. 


Many people have pointed out that much of the Christian Ethic 
appears in other religions. Is this true? And if it is true, does it 
make any difference to the truth of Christianity ? 


We say that Christianity is not a religion but the religion. On 
what grounds do we support this claim? 


What do you say to the man who argues that his religion is a 
private matter between God and himself? 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN STATE 
THE VENERABLE A. S. BEAN, M.B.E., M.A., B.D. 


If we are to understand the relationship between 
Church and State we need to do some clear thinking. We 
must go back to New Testament teaching and it at once 
becomes crystal clear that there is an utter distinction 
between the world and the Kingdom of God. It never 
confuses the two—they stand eternally opposed. World 
is the self-will of man organized into social institutions 
especially the State—the Kingdom of God is the com- 
munity of human wills centring on God. Entrance into 
the Kingdom of God requires that a man must get a dif- 
ferent will—he must be born again. 

Let us first examine the nature and character of the 
State. It is obvious that coercion is of the essence of the 
State since without the exercise of coercion the State dis- 
integrates. When a State refuses, or is unable to exercise 
coercion, it yields place to some other form of State. The 
history of any nation or Empire ancient or modern gives 
clear proof of this. Now coercion is one of the applica- 
tions of power, without which the State cannot exist. The 
State is a response to necessity—first of defence and pro- 
tection against external enemies and second against internal 
discord and lawlessness. In each case this requires the 
use of power. Whether directly or indirectly the State 
operates by the exercise of power. Let me hasten to add, 
however, that this does not mean that power is the only 
element in the being and constitution of the State. It 
is not so simple as that. The fundamental error of Karl 
Marx was that he claimed that the State came into exist- 
ence and continued to exist for oppression and exploitation 
and no other purpose. Power therefore is its only in- 
gredient. It is true that the State in capitalist society 
did oppress and exploit—but it is also true that its 
exploitation was not allowed complete freedom. It was 
subject to morality and justice to varying degrees. Hence 
we have to remember that morality is a factor in the 
operation of the State as well as power. But it is always 
secondary—power, though checked by morality, remains 
the primary essence of the State. 

Therefore the State can never be Christian. No in- 
stitution which is primarily an instrument of power can 
possibly be Christian because the fundamental essence 
of Christianity is love of which power is the opposite. 
The two primary elementary forces in human life are 
love and power and all other are derivatives and subord- 
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inates. Christianity manifests love, the world, especially 
in the form of the State, manifests power. At best the 
State can never be anything better than an institution 
modified by Christian idea and spirit. 

Is then the State and its existence something that is 
contrary to God’s will for man? No, it is permitted by 
God’s will. “Render unto Gaesar the things that are 
Caesar’s” acknowledges the right of the State to function 
and to exist. Our Lord paid the tax to Rome. Since the 
State is permitted by the Divine Will, its operation must 
no less be accepted by Christians. 

Man is made in the image of God, that is he has a 
mysterious capacity for self-determination, which is really 
what we mean by freedom in the Christian service. Man 
is a person and because he is free and a son of God he can 
be persuaded, convinced and won—that is—he is capable 
of moral discipline. Now the State is a factor and a 
vastly important one in the moral discipline of mankind. 
Therefore the Church must co-operate with that discipline. 
The State has maintained social order—if there is social 
anarchy, freedom sinks into licence and the world de- 
generates into a collection of mutually hostile individuals— 
the law of the jungle becomes the law of life. But in 
the ring kept by the State person has emerged into per- 
sonality. Just in so far as the power of the State has been 
subject to the moral qualification of conscience especially 
of the Christian conscience has it been possible for the 
individual to develop personality and do his duty to God 
and his neighbour. 

So the acid test which must determine the Christian 
attitude to the State is—To what extent does this or that 
form of State promote or hinder the exercise of personal 
responsibility by the individual? 

I need not spend time to prove the Christian approval 
of the democratic form of State. Indeed Democracy is 
one of the by-products of the Christian conscience. This 
has not been sufficiently recognised by political philo- 
sophies. Lord Lindsay, lately Master of Balliol and now 
Vice Chancellor of the new University in the Potteries, 
has lately emphasized this fact. The democratic State form 
presents no fundamental problem to the Christian Church. 
It raises many secondary ones which are familiar and need 
not concern us now. The twentieth century has seen 
political and social developments which have created an 
entirely new situation. Whether it be the completely 
totalitarian form or the Socialist form which obviously 
has a totalitarian tendency a new problem of fundamental 
importance faces the Church. In the first case—that the 
totalitarian State which claims to control the whole body 
and soul of its citizens by its absolute and despotic power 
—the Church can never come to terms. It must offer 


unyielding, uncompromising opposition. Elementary 
human rights are denied, any vestige of freedom is sup- 
pressed and religion if recognized at all is reduced to a 
state of impotence. 

But when we consider the modern State as it is now 
developing in Western Europe and especially in Britain the 
issues are neither clear nor simple. I wish to make it 
perfectly clear that I am not speaking from any political 
point of view and most emphatically not from a party- 
political point of view but simply facing from the Christian 
standpoint the facts and tendencies of the present situation. 
I have pointed out that the State is founded on power. It 
follows that any increase of power must inevitably affect 
the freedom of the person. If the economic resources of 
a nation are handed over to the State—this is called quite 
erroneously “Nationalization” but it is ‘“Statization’”—the 
power of the State over the lives of its citizens is im- 
mensely increased. ‘“Statization’” may result in material 
benefit for the citizens and the economic strength of the 
nation. At the same time it inevitably leads to an inde- 
pendent bureaucracy buttressed and protected by the power 
inherent in the State. Further, the taking over by the 
State of a host of activities covered by the general term 
“welfare’ has raised new problems. Many of these 
activities were started, developed and came to full stature 
by the agency of the Church. We have the right to claim 
the credit for the great achievements which countless 
voluntary societies and agencies inspired by the Holy Spirit 
working through the Church have done for the moral and 
spiritual needs of the nation. But there is a real danger 
that “statization’” may leave out of account in its welfare 
work the vital and most essential factor and that is the 
redemptive power of the Gospel which to the Christian 
is the mainspring of all work and care for those who in 
one way or another are in need of help. 

In its relation with the modern State the Church 
must be:— 

(1) Watchful and alert in its concern for the sacredness 
of personality and true liberty. 

(2) Ready to co-operate with the State in every en- 
deavour to improve the well-being of its citizens. 

(3) Supplement by voluntary effort fields of activity 
not covered by the State. 

(4) As Christians to serve the State in national and 
local government. The Christian layman has far too 
often turned a deaf ear to the call to take his share in the 
machinery of the State. 

Kingdoms rise and fall, political parties come and go, 
State forms are born, wear old as doth a garment, and 
pass away but the Church survives and will survive. She 
survives because her Builder and Maker is God. Her con- 
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cern transcends this world—she is founded upon a Rock. 
Yet here in this world she is the Church Militant—also 
the Church Vigilant. In the power of the Spirit she must 
fight tyranny and oppression, encourage all that makes for 
the betterment of man’s earthly life but remember that her 
main task is under God, to see that we so pass through 
things temporal that we finally lose not the things eternal 
for here we have no continuing city but we seek one to 
come. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


How far can the Church co-operate with the State in New 
Zealand? 


If you lived in a Communist country, and the Church was declared 
illegal, what would you do as a Christian? 
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GOD, MAN AND MARX (a) 
THE VENERABLE A. S. BEAN, M.B.E., M.A., B.D. 


The whole question of Communism is a matter which 
is of fundamental interest and importance in the whole 
world today. The world seems to be divided into what one 
might call two camps—Communist and Anti-Communist; 
the protagonists on each side become very excited—fiery 
speeches are the result. But if we are to understand the 
real causes which underly the present situation it is neces- 
sary for us to approach the whole matter in a detached and 
dispassionate manner. I shall, however, assume that it is 
not necessary to spend any time on defining the Christian 
position with regard to God and the nature of man, but 
rather to concentrate on some short exposition of the 
teaching of Karl Marx. 

We sometimes forget that Karl Marx belongs not to 
the 20th century, but to the 19th. Marx was proclaiming 
what he believed to be a new Gospel, a social Gospel, before 
the first of the four ships dropped its anchor in Lyttelton 
Harbour. It must be recognised that Karl Marx offered 
a new interpretation, both of contemporary society and 
History. He regarded History as a process in which not 
only events but also man’s ideas were determined by 
economic forces. The Marxist believes that the feudal 
system carried within itself the revolutionary seed of its 
own destruction, so the movement that led to Industrial 
Capitalism, was carrying within itself the seed of its own 
destruction by the proletariat. This interpretation of 
History had no place for a belief in God; Marxian Com- 
munism was born of despair. We must realise that the 
problems of social injustice, sweated labour, poverty and 
exploitation and the rest provided a ground ready to receive 
a new teaching which seemed to provide freedom, a con- 
fident hope, and the certainty that victory for the workers 
would bring in a Heaven upon Earth. We can hardly 
be surprised that people, especially the younger genera- 
tion who were and are disillusioned by the disorder of 
society and yet capable of disinterested sacrifice, embraced 
this new teaching with enthusiasm and ardour. Indeed 
Communism seemed to them something more than a new 
political economy, it was a faith, a religion. We must 
realise that there is a certain amount of truth in the teach- 
ing of Karl Marx, indeed much of his social teaching is 
inherent in and was unconsciously inspired by the Christian 
Gospel. Slowly but surely the influence of Marxism in- 
creased in all the countries of Europe, both amongst ihe 
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workers and the thinkers—men and women embraced this 
new Gospel as the hope of the new age. But, to use the 
symbolism of one of our Lord’s parables “there were tares 
amongst the good seed.” From the atheism of Marx’s 
creed, came the tares of a complete lack of any moral control 
of material power. This led to the belief that the Com- 
munist Revolution was the only way to achieve Social 
Justice and a classless society, and therefore, this ultimate 
goal justified any means. This Revolution could only be 
wholly brought about by gaining despotic power and the 
harvest of the tares of Karl Marx which were among the 
good seed, is to be seen in Russian Communism which 
holds sway over one-sixth of the world today. 

Rather than put in my own words, because I have 
never been to Russia and I can claim to have no more than 
a very superficial knowledge of Communism, I would quote 
from men who were converts to Communism and drank 
the cup to the dregs. André Gide wrote before he went 
to Russia—‘‘My conversion is like a faith. My whole being 
is bent towards one single goal. All my thoughts, even 
involuntary, lead me back to it. In the deplorable state 
of distress of the modern world the plan of the Soviet Union 
seems to me to point to Salvation. Everything persuades 
me of this, and if my life were necessary to assure the 
success of the Soviet Union, I would gladly give it im- 
mediately.” Gide went to Russia and on his return he 
wrote: “There was in my Soviet adventure, something 
tragic. I had arrived there a convinced and enthusiastic 
follower in order to admire a new world and they offered 
me, to tempt me and win me, all the prerogatives and 
privileges which I abhorred in the old world.” 

This is not an isolated case. Hundreds could be quoted. 
Power, divorced from morality and justice in any state, 
leads invariably to oppression, to persecution, to injustice. 
The Concentration Camp is its buttress, its bulwark is 
the secret police. 

I quote finally from the Lambeth Conference Report: 
“Communism cannot be overcome by argument alone. It 
has to be out-lived not merely out-fought. Under the 
providence of God, its truths will pass into the experience 
of humanity; its untruths and half-truths will be self- 
destructive. It is for the Church to be faithful to the word 
of God and for Christians to live and if need be, die for 
the truth of God as He allows them to see it.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


If it is true to say that Marxism is unconsciously inspired by 
the Gospel, what Christian teaching is found in Communism? 


Do you think we ought to suppress Communism by law? 
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GOD, MAN AND MARX (b) 
THE MOST REVEREND MICHAEL YASHIRO, D.D. 


If we unroll the Book of Genesis, the first book of 
the Bible, we find these words: “And God saw every thing 
that He had made and behold it was very good.” 

Then looking at the last book of the Bible, the Revela- 
tion, we read in verse 11 of chapter 4, “Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory and honour and power; for Thou 
hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they are and 
were created.” 

That is to say, the Christianity which we believe in, 
says that God made heaven and earth as He wanted to, and 
that they came into being entirely and only at His Will. 
When everything works according to the Will of God, 
there and only there do we find unity and order, and also 
goodness. God’s purpose in creation was to give all created 
things to man, to whom also He gave freewill. But because 
man misused the gift of freewill given to him by God, 
evil was born. Sin means separation from God. Man, 
when he is separated from God, cannot know His will. 
He loses a sense of order; unity is destroyed and an ugly 
world of confusion is brought to birth. If we get St. Paul’s 
opinion on the question of the suffering that ensues, he says 
that not only man but “the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now” and the situation is 
such that now “the Spirit itself’ has to make “intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” This is 
the meaning of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

“God so loved the world.” It is through the Incarna- 
tion and Atonement of Christ that order and unity are 
restored. Thus it is that when, and only when we follow 
the will of God shown to us in Jesus, can we attain order, 
unity and goodness and secure real happiness. There is no 
simpler or clearer way of salvation or gospel in all the 
world. Man has been made by God. God is our Father. 
We are His children. For this reason we can with happi- 
ness enjoy a life of truth, faith and hope and love in a 
world made by God. 

But the sin of man has brought misunderstanding 
and wrong into the Church, which is the Body of Christ. 
It is for this reason that the Church has failed to fill its 
full mission. It is because of this failure of the Church 
that the world has raised its own prophets and tried to 
bring happiness to man through means outside the Church. 

Possibly Karl Marx can be called the most outstanding 
figure of modern times. He was a giant of the nineteenth 
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century, born in Germany, driven to England where he 
eventually died. Marxism is the name of the theory based 
on his claims and is the foundation of Communism today. 

Berdyaev, a great Russian and Christian, said that 
the two ideologies or faiths which have most gripped man 
were Marxism and Christianity. 

Looking at Marxism from the religious point of view, 
it recognizes no God, and denies the existence of a soul 
in man and consequently believes in no resurrection. Look- 
ing at it from the point of view of economics, it denounces 
the private possession of property and proclaims the equal 
division of property among men through which it aims at 
making a happy world for all men. In this it is diametri- 
cally opposite to our Christian teaching. In spite of this 
for some reason or other there are millions of people who 
believe both Christianity and Marxism at the same time. 
Marxism teaches that property does not belong to any in- 
dividual; this takes away all the merit and also the joy of 
giving. Christianity on the other hand believes that pro- 
perty, in the material sense, is one of the gifts of God 
as everything else and it is within the power of man to offer 
or withhold it at his will. Hence the joy of freely giving 
- of what is one’s own. One cannot believe both at the same 
time, if one is to be consistent. There is much confusion of 
thought in this respect and it behoves us to be on our guard 
and also to study the true teaching of both Marxism and 
also of our own Christianity. 

But this is a queer and complicated world, for we have 
a situation now where the Christianity which was de- 
nounced by both Marx and Lenin is so to speak allowed 
by Stalin. This is a complicated state of affairs, but as it is 
most important I should like to explain what I mean. 

The first thing that we must realize is that Marx, 
who denied God, has put something in His place, namely, 
the process of history. The process of history is the god 
of Marx. He does not believe in our God who controls 
history and works through history and overrules man. 
The power he believes in is the Movement of History which 
reveals itself at any given time in any given place. 

Now let us go back to before Marxism was born. As 
Christians we believed that God was our Father and we 
His children and that we His children possessed personality. 
But our Capitalists found no attraction in what seemed 
to them too ideal a kind of life and so disobeying all Chris- 
tian teaching, instead of preaching the Gospel to the poor 
they reduced them to a state in which they lost all per- 
sonality and were used as mere tools. This was capitalism 
and it disobeyed Christianity in the first place. According 
to Marx the Capitalists were wrong, and in this we agree 
with them, but he went on to say that if the God of Chris- 
tian poor was unable to help them in their plight, in the 
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way they wanted to be helped, then He must be a powerless 
God and useless to man. Hence Marx substituted a new 
god, namely, the process of history itself, which was 
stronger than God in that it had rendered Him powerless. 
If the process of history itself is god, then what kind of 
morality or ethics should we expect to go with such a 
god? The answer is that as history changed, so the ethics 
would change; consequently Marxists believe that the ulti- 
mate good is whatever helps and forwards the desire of 
the moment in any given time and in any given place. 
There is no absolute standard, of either good or evil. What- 
ever interfered with the carrying out of one’s desire in any 
time or place was evil, no matter even if it had been good 
before in another place or period and considered as good 
by man in previous history. 

It is for this reason that Stalin tolerates Christianity 
in certain places because he can use it to forward his own 
ends; thus in that one place Christianity is for the moment 
good, but it will be discarded later when instead of helping 
him to fulfil his desire, it will hinder it. As an example, 
Kazov was once chairman of the Anti-Religious Association. 
Stalin has now made him Chairman of the Committee for 
the Aid of Christianity, which is a tool in his hands for 
furthering his ends. For a materialist who does not fear 
God, it must be a most entertaining game to play around 
with God and His Church in this way. 

Now the second point I would like to make is the decep- 
tive likeness between Christianity and Marxism. One fam- 
ous Christian leader claimed that Marxism was a Christian 
heresy, that is to say Christianity gone wrong. But I have 
shown above that Marxism was not born out of Christianity 
and was never a branch of it. However, in claiming that 
it was a heresy of Christianity, this leader did grasp one 
point and that was a kind of Messianic hope which is com- 
mon to Christianity and Marxism. The Marxists discarded 
Christianity but they adopted the Messianic hope of the 
Jews. Now this hope, in the case of the Jews, was that a 
Messiah would come forth from the chosen race and estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God and bring into being a new 
heaven and a new earth. This Messianic hope was the 
power that vitalized the Jews when they met the tragic 
fate of their captivity in Babylon. In the same way, the 
Marxists looked upon the down-trodden proletarians as the 
chosen race and led them to believe that from among them 
would be created a new heaven and a new earth. 

This Marxism which on the one hand denies God and 
challenges Christian faith, on the other hand has so many 
points in common with Christianity, that confusion of 
thought arises and the two become so entangled that it is 
difficult for the ordinary man to keep the issues clear. 

A third point concerning Marxists, which we ought 
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to bear in mind, is that many of their claims and actions 
are, or should be, ours, too. Let me put this more clearly. 
Christianity can claim that God has given through her the 
solutions to the many troubles of man in this world, yet 
she has been extremely slack in proclaiming this power. 
She has not fulfilled her calling. Now Marxism has no 
solutions to give for the troubles of man. Yet in spite 
of this it raises sincere questions for people to think over 
and leaves them without a reply. Marxism has no reply 
because it believes in no almighty power. 

For example, Christians should have been protesting 
all along that capitalists should not oppress the poor and 
treat them like chattels; we should have denounced this 
with the ardour of prophets. The Church of Russia should 
have denounced long before Lenin did in 1917 the absent 
landowners who were oppressing their tenants by making 
impossible demands on them, while they themselves lived 
like kings. Christianity ought to have arranged for day 
nurseries for the pitiful mothers of large families long 
before Stalin thought of establishing them. The Church 
in the East ought to have protested against the hoarding 
of goods in war time long before Mao Tse Tung attacked 
a certain famous Chinese who feathered his own nest under 
pretext of war necessity. In short, if the Church of Christ 
had really walked with Christ and carried out His Will, 
the Communists would not have had a leg to stand on. It 
was our failure that gave Marxism its impetus. God be- 
stowed on us His Church the highest possible mission, but 
we have been unfaithful. Was it not that we might look 
upon and ponder over our own failure as Christians that 
God has allowed Communism to grow up around us? Let 
us examine ourselves. 

The Communists talk about understanding men. We 
should aim at understanding men also. We should take up 
the questions which the Communists raise, and provide 
the solution by the help of God, Who is Almighty, and in 
the light of a living Christianity. “I am able to do all 
things through Him that strengtheneth me.” We who 
claim to be convinced of the truth of this statement, ought 
first to confess our great sin in allowing the Communists 
who have none of this conviction, to get ahead of us. We 
ought to endeavour to grasp the real character of the pro- 
phetic Gospel of Christ and to begin to preach and live the 
Gospel among the poor, each of us in the place where we 
are. 

My last point, to which we should all give close atten- 
tion, is the direct collision into which Christianity and 
Communism have finally come in East Europe, that is the 
persecution of the Christians by the Communists. Let us 
see in this the future trend of Communism throughout 


the world. 
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Hitherto in Europe and at the present time in many 
other countries the Communists have given Christians a 
free hand and the same with democracy. That is the first 
step in their strategy for social revolution. In this first 
stage it is considered good to welcome Christianity (and 
use it!) and to co-operate with democracy. 

But once the Communists have got control of a country 
they enter on the second stage, and the good, that they pro- 
claim, is quite a different thing. No longer is Christianity 
deserving of being used as a tool. Democracy suddenly 
becomes the enemy which they have to fight against. Thus 
according to the opportunist theory of Marx, what was good 
before, becomes evil as circumstances vary, and Christianity 
is persecuted. 

Today there are several millions of Christians under 
Communist rule and they say they are happy in being able 
to keep their Christianity, but when the final stage comes 
to them, it will become quite clear that what was white 
is now black. It is our duty to teach those Christians who 
are under Communist rule not to be deceived by this political 
power and to hold fast to their faith. Let us strengthen 
them while we can, and uige them to hold fast to their 
faith, for we have been told in St. Matthew Chapter 7 
verses 17, 18 and 19, “Even so every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into 
the fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


If Communism fiourishes because of our weakness as Christians, 
in what ways should we try to make a more effective witness? 


Would persecution really strengthen the Church? 


THE CHRISTIAN ASSAULT ON SECULARISM (a) 
THE RIGHT REVEREND S. F. BAYNE, B.A. S.T-M,, 


The prodigious fact about our world is that it is the 
most massive and most glittering example of a secularised 
civilization man has ever known. The word “secular” has 
several meanings, some good and some, from the Christian 
point of view, bad. I use it in the most commonly accepted 
sense. The secular world is the world organized as if 
there were no God, or better still, as if it made no difference 
whether there were a God or not. “Secularism” is the 
principle on which such a world is organized. 

I think it is important to remember that this is not 
the only sense of the word. In its origin ‘“‘secular’’ means 
the world of time and nature as opposed to the world of 
eternity and supernature. In the Christian scheme of 
things, where both worlds are married to each other, and 
where the eternal and the supernatural penetrates and uses 
the temporal and the natural—in that ideal scheme the 
word “secular” has a good meaning because in that scheme 
the secular serves the sacred and is transformed and re- 
deemed by the sacred. That is the ideal world as the 
Christian sees it. 

But the spirit of secularism is the opposite of that. 
It is the spirit which sees the temporal and the natural 
as the only reality, with the sacred, the eternal and the 
supernatural, as the icing on the cake; and it is that spirit 
which is the dominant fact of our world. The most dram- 
atic instance of a secularised civilization is Russia. But 
Russia is a Johnny-come-lately in this business, and one 
of the reasons why we are so sensitive about Russia is 
that we work off our own bad conscience in our fierce de- 
nunciation. Communist Russia is the whipping-boy for the 
great secularised democracies. Communist Russia may also 
be, in God’s Providence, the Assyria of our time, if there 
be prophetic vision enough so to read God’s Will and His 
Judgment in our history. But it is hard to be prophetic 
when we are self-righteous. Therefore the first assault 
on secularism everywhere must be an assault within the 
human spirit—it must be the assault on self-righteousness 
and blindness. I pray sincerely that in what I or any 
Christian says now or ever about secularism we shall say 
it in humility and with an earnest hope that we may be 
saved from easy hypocrisy and from “the luxury of cheap 
melancholy.” 

What brings a secular world and the spirit of secu- 
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larism into existence? The simplest answer is that it has 
always been with us. The spirit of secularism came into 
the Garden of Eden with the first temptation to man to 
become like God; which really meant eliminating God from 
the scheme of things. That spirit is “from the beginning” 
in man. No civilization has ever been free from it, because 
every civilization has the possibility of paradise, the pos- 
sibility of being redeemed, and therefore must have also 
the possibility of losing its soul. It is as hard to contrive 
a Christian civilization as it is to be a Christian man. As 
the Master said, it is like the camel trying to go through 
the eye of a needle; yet with God all things are possible. 
Therefore the Christian is for ever committed to the ‘“im- 
possible possibility.” He knows that a Christian civilization 
is hard to attain; he knows that it is almost, but not quite, 
a contradiction in terms; he knows also that he must always 
so live as the leaven in the lump, or the lamp burning in 
the darkness; and his life is from the beginning marked 
with the endless fortitude and charity which he learns 
from his Lord, Who loves this world with an everlasting 
love, yet knew that the Cross was at the heart of it. 

But these are generalities. The particular secularism 
of our time, I suppose, is part of our history. The deter- 
mining fact in our history was the fact of Christendom— 
that glorious failure or miserable success, whichever it 
was, which captured the imagination of men in the Middle 
Ages and which for a time came near enough to success to 
encourage men to dream and to venture. I don’t think for 
a minute that Christendom was a paradise; I do not think 
it was a Christian civilization; but it lighted a fire in the 
darkness of men’s hearts and minds which let us see what 
lay behind the little circle of our brutality and misery. 
Gilbert Chesterton once said it was nothing the Middle 
Ages had which we envied, but in a sense what they did 
not have. There was misery enough and darkness enough, 
and nobody wants to return to those conditions; but what 
we envy them—what they never had—was what they could 
dream and hope. It was the single world of nature and 
supernature mixed, which they could imagine—it was the 
one world in which as outward symbols Church and State 
were seen to be the two sides of the same coin—it was 
the unity of the world and the supremacy of spiritual 
values which was their peculiar possession. The ideal of 
Christendom made it possible for men to live together in 
peace and with ordered lives. It helped keep first things 
first and it kept before them the unquestiond certainty that 
man was a spiritual unity with an immortal destiny. 

I may illustrate this with a story from our own 
American pioneer tradition. A very old lady told me once 
of an incident from her childhood. She had been brought 
up in the Indian territory, where from her earliest days 
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she had been warned against the power and brutality of 
the Indians among whom they lived. They were an inscru- 
table people to her. Their power was great, their purposes 
unknown, their language a mystery, their menace incal- 
culable. So she had learned them. 

One day she was left alone in the house while her 
parents went to the nearby town, having left her with 
strict instructions not to admit anyone until they returned. 
To her great surprise the door was flung open in the middle 
of the day, and in strode one of the dreaded Indians. He 
represented to her ail of the menace and darkness of which 
she had ever heard; and she cowered against the wall in 
panic, knowing only too well what her fate was likely to 
be. The Indian communicated that he wanted food, and 
she went with trembling feet to bring some and put it 
before him at the table. 

Then—and over the decades one could still catch the 
immense relief and peace which must have come to her— 
before he ate he bowed his head and made the Sign of 
the Cross. As she said to me, “Then I realized that there 
was something bigger in my world than simply the un- 
known menace of this powerful man and my own helpless- 
ness; it was as if a household of faith had suddenly sprung 
up around us, within which there was peace and safety 
for me. The Sign of the Cross indicated that there was 
a Will greater than his will, which he recognized, and a 
law which controlled his actions as well as mine.” 

Christendom was such a household of faith for the 
men of the Middle Ages. Then it was possible for men to 
live in peace with one another and to fulfil their whole and 
entire destiny within a framework of order and justice. 
Christendom is rather like the Garden of Eden in our 
European imagination. To the idea and memory of it we 
return time and time again for a renewal of our inspira- 
tion. For example, Mr Churchill recently in speaking of 
the need for a new unity and order in Europe, referred to 
the task as that “of rebuilding Christendom in Europe.” 
I should question whether Christendom can be so easily 
rebuilt. It is rather like Humpty Dumpty, which all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men could not put together 
again. Nevertheless, Christendom remains as the tanta- 
lizing symbol of a unity we once had, a unity now lost to 
us, enclosed by a crystal wal! through which we can see 
but cannot pass. 

It was the destruction of Christendom—its explosion— 
which in our history paved the way for the great secular 
experiments of our own time. 

Therefore the assault on secularism must begin where 
the history of it begins, in the sinful hearts of men; and 
most particularly in the Church. It was in fact the 
Church’s failure to keep the soul of Christendom alive 
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which more than any other caused the explosion which 
destroyed Christendom. When the great, dynamic, vigor- 
ous new forces began to ferment in Europe in the Renais- 
sance, the Church, in point of fact, did not and could not 
come to terms with them. The new wine could not be 
contained in the old wineskins. 

As we look back on those exciting centuries we see 
what wonderful juices there were in the bloodstream of 
men in those days. They were secular juices by and large, 
but they were the stuff which could have been transfigured 
and redeemed by a supernatural power if that power could 
have been brought to bear on them. What wonderfully 
exciting new visions there were—the discovery of new 
lands, the excitement of a new world, the vast increase in 
money, so that a man could now jingle a few coins in 
his pocket and discover that he had new independence from 
the old thraldom to place and person, a new interest in 
experimental science, a new itching for political freedom 
and growth, a new zest for mercantile adventure, a new 
interest in invention and in the discovery of what made 
things work, a new excitement in painting and music and 
a rebellion against the tyranny of static forms and dead 
traditions, immense new horizons which reading opened 
up for new adventures of ideas, the awakening of a sense 
of history. It was an incredible time; and that unbeliev- 
able ferment was the great prize of the Awakening. It 
might have been captured by a Church alert enough to 
keep pace with minds of men and their new spirit. But 
the Church was not ready, and the new wine burst the 
bottles. 

So I say if the divided world is to be reunited the 
initiative must be taken first in the Church. The proper 
place to start, I suppose, is with the disunity of the Church 
—this really monstrous modern fact of divided and compet- 
ing denominations. Significantly enough we call that task, 
as in the Lambeth pronouncement, “the reunion of Chris- 
tendom.” Whether it will mean the reunion of Christendom 
depends on something more than just arithmetic. Bare 
reunion itself may not be an assault on secularism at all. 
One united Church may be quite as secularised as two or 
a dozen divided Churches. The task is greater than one 
simply of adding two and two to get one. It means a con- 
version within the Churches as well as the combining of 
them on the outside. 

I don’t mean to sound pessimistic about it. Indeed, I 
am not. The physical reunion of the Churches may be an 
indispensable first step in their conversion. If the South 
India Church, for instance, is a successful experiment, it 
may be that when Christians of different traditions first 
live together for a while there will then follow the new 
spirit which will assault and conquer the secular fortress 
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of the world. But what we must guard ourselves against 
is the supposition that all we need is to find a formula 
whereby people who believe differently can still have the 
economy and efficiency of a single Church organization. 
The secularism of the Church is not simply to be measured 
in our outward divisions. They may mean much or little, 
but the secularism of the Church is in our willingness to 
accept a conception of Christianity which is really sub- 
Christian. It will take a greater faith than one simply 
in efficient organization to unite the spiritual world. It 
will be God’s truth and not man’s stream-lined organization 
which in the end will win the victory. 

There are two indispensable preliminaries in that task. 
The first is that we shall have to make up our minds as to 
whether we are dealing with a Sect or the Church. Those 
two spirits of Sect and Church wrestle within the womb 
of Christianity. There is much to be said for the Sect 
spirit. It sharpens questions; it incites loyalty ; it dazzles 
and sparkles in terms of doctrine; it wins the allegiance 
of men to sharp and often conflicting points of view; it 
helps to pose questions which require answers; and it builds 
devotion in times of conflicting interest and trial. 


But it is essentially alien to the Church tradition. The 


Church tradition, as we see it for instance in Anglicanism, | 


is inclusive rather than exclusive, and focuses attention 
on the objective rather than the subjective. One gets the 
impression sometimes of post-Reformation Christianity that 
its chief concern has been to find ways to keep men out 
of the Church rather than bring them in. The great cate- 
chisms of Geneva and Rome alike, the intense interest in 
the refinements of doctrine, have tended to draw walls of 
separation around the community of Christians, so that 
Christianity in many ways has been presented not as the 
community of people gathered around God and the things 
of God, but rather as a right-thinking minority within that 
community, shrinking in doctrinal agreement rather than 
expanding in life and work. 

I must say that I rejoice in the freedom of our Anglican 
tradition. Anglicanism, as in my own Episcopal Church, 
is organized on the assumption that everybody is an Angli- 
can. We do not ask what opinions men may have; we don’t 
set up rigid qualifications and examinations; we say to 
them, “Come into the community and join in our actions; 
and if you pay your freight and take your part in our 
worship, then you are a member of the community of the 
Church.” I must confess I like that openness, because it 
seems to me much truer to Apostolic Christianity than the 
more rigid and minute examination of principles and quali- 
fications which has been characteristic of so much in 
Protestantism. I am certain that in the task of reunion 
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we must recapture first of all that “Church” sense to 
balance the exclusiveness of the ‘‘sect” spirit. 

The second preliminary, to my way of thinking, is the 
recapture of a proper sense of the place of teaching and 
discipline in the life of the Church. Here we Anglicans 
tend to walk as on egg shells, delicately and carefully, lest 
we offend the sensibilities of those who have other convic- 
tions than our own. Teaching is thought to be anachron- 
istic in our Church; our sermons so much of the time come 
to little more than comfortable little moral essays designed 
to attract and hold the casual attender with a pleasant and 
painless version of a liberal Gospel. We feel sometimes a 
little offended by the intrusion of definite teaching. We 
prefer the relaxed calm of an uninformed Church. We tip- 
toe through the comfortable chaos of Anglicanism, both in 
teaching and in discipline. 

I think this is poppy-cock. It makes all the difference 
in the world whether there be a God or no. If there be 
a God, then the implications of His existence and the 
demands which He makes on our conduct are exhausting 
and profound. It is no kindness to man to undervalue or 
muffle those demands. The Church must recapture her 
soul, which is expressed in her teaching about God, posi- 
tive and buoyant and dynamic, and in the moral standards 
which she sets before her children. Any less faith than this 
would contribute nothing to reunion. Of what possible 
value to a united Church would it be simply to pour into 
that cauldron the confusion and the chaos of so many 
Anglican minds? Teaching and discipline alike are indis- 
pensable preliminaries to any mature conception of the task 
of reunion. 

But there are three other points at which also the 
assault on secularism must be centred. The first is the 
superstition that religion is a private affair. I say again 
that it makes all the difference in the world whether there 
be a God or no. If there be a God, then the whole outline 
of a man’s life and duty is different. This has to do not 
only with his private and personal world. It has also, and 
profoundly, to do with the relation of man to industry, 
man to the State, man to education. I think it was the 
late Archbishop Temple who said once that there is no 
greater modern heresy than to suppose that God is prim- 
arily, or even very much, interested in religion. What he 
meant, I think, was what I mean when I say that we can 
no longer tolerate the conception of religion as exclusively 
a private and personal affair. I do not suppose for a minute 
that it is the task of the clergyman to be an expert in 
industrial and political matters, but ‘the Church” is surely 
much wider than simply the circle of its official representa- 
tives. The laity is as much an order of the ministry as 
the clergy, in its way. And if the priesthood of one is to 
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be exercised at the altar and in the pulpit, then certainly 

the ministry of the other is to be exercised in classroom 

and factory and office and home. One of the chief ways 

in which the old wineskins burst with the new wine was in 

the breakdown of the old medieval social theology. The 

old mechanisms of “just price” and “fair wage’’ which were 

tools ample and efficient enough to work the simple prob- 

lems of medieval economics turned out to be simply 
meaningless when the vast new forces of the mercantile 

and industrial age came into play. They no longer had 
relevance to that complicated new world in which cost and 

price alike were determined not by one man’s greed or 
another man’s ability, but by the vast and impressive forces | 
of a huge and anonymous society. Ownership, and the 
responsibility of worker to owner, is another instance of 
an old category which no longer has any meaning or re- 
levance whatever in the modern world. Yet it is true to 
say that as far as any broad scale attack on industrial 
problems is concerned, the moral theology of the Church 
has hardly progressed beyond the days of St. Antoninus 
and the simple medieval economics. All that is unfinished 
business left behind at the disruption of Christendom, and 
the task must be assumed again by the ardent imaginations 
of courageous Christian men. So too, in education, which 
in my own country at least, has gone very far in the direc- 
tion of organizing life as if it made no difference whether 
there were a God or no. So too in the home, and in human 
society wherever you touch it. It is all unfinished business 
left from the days when the Church, because it was itself 
fat and corrupt, could not keep pace with the growth in 
secular knowledge and the new spirit of a new world. 

The second focus of the assault against secularism, I 
think, is found in the loss of the sense of the supernatural 
within Christianity itself. Here too I sometimes think that 
we Anglicans are the worst offenders. Our incomparable 
liturgy, with: all of its grace and loveliness, sometimes be- 
comes for us a substitute for God, rather than a way to 
lead us to Him. There is no one more satisfied with his 
prayers than an Anglican in church. We feel that we talk 
to God in a gentleman’s language, not as these “lesser 
breeds without the law’, which do not know how properly 
to address the Deity. Here is no vulgar thumping of the 
pulpit; here is no easy quoting of the Bible. Here are the 
sonorous and rounded periods of English at her best. 

Yet how astonished we are when anyone takes us too 
seriously! We are quite willing to kneel down in Church 
Sunday by Sunday and say that ‘‘we have done the things 
we ought not to have done and left undone the things we | 
ought to have done, and there is no health in us’, but woe 
betide the clerygman who acts on that assumption, or who 


says to us, look here, we ought to do something about it. 
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We say that is the proper way to address the Deity on 
Sunday morning; but it has rather more of the flavour of 
a gentleman’s club about it than it has of a lonely and 
sinful man standing alone before his Creator. 

I am clearly overdrawing the picture, of course, but 
is it not true about us that our greatest offence is that our 
taste and manners are so good and our vivid sense of the 
supernatural is so dim? How much we need to recover 
in church services, at a sick bed, in our family devotions, 
in our own thoughts and prayers, a clear and uncompromis- 
ing sense of the sovereignty of God and of His power to 
change and redeem our lives. God is real and His power 
is real; the strength is His, and not ours. No amount of 
right thinking among men affects the course of history, 
but only the power of God, which is able to use the right 
thoughts of men. We are men and not gods; and the power 
of the supernatural in life is, in the end, the only force 
which can recapture and make sacramental again the forces 
of the natural and the secular. 

But the third point of attack is the greatest: and that 
is the need of the Church to recapture the prophetic vision 
and ministry which is our greatest heritage. Let me illus- 
trate this with a story from our American tradition. Like 
a lot of your stories it typifies something very deep in our 
American character. Mrs Abraham Lincoln said about her 
husband once, ‘He never joined a Church, but still he was 
a religious man. But it was a kind of poetry in his nature, 
and he never was a technical Christian.” I think it would 
be fair to say that that characterises the majority of 
American men. Abraham Lincoln in our tradition is not 
only a towering and unique person. He is also the great 
symbol of the western American, rugged and independent 
and a child of the frontier. To such a man religion is a 
kind of poetry in his nature, but he is likely not to be a — 
technical Christian. To him, as to so many, the laws and 
working of God were incomparably vaster and more pro- 
found than the petty bickering and squabbling of denomina- 
tional Churches. And here let me quote a second instance 
from Lincoln. At the time of his election to the Presidency, 
in the midst of the campaign, he discussed with a friend 
the political situation in his own home city of Springfield, 
Illinois, and he noted particularly and sadly about the 
clergy: “Here are twenty-three ministers in Springfield; 
all but three are against me. I know there is a God and 
that He hates injustice and slavery; I see the storm com- 
ing, and I know that His hand is in it. If He has a place 
and work for me, I believe I am ready. I am nothing, but 
truth is everything. I may not see the end, but it will 
come, and I shall be vindicated: and these men will find 
they have not read their Bibles aright.” How much of 
tragic truth about the Church is summed up in that sen- 
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tence! You may not know enough about our American 
history to know all that that means, and the indescribable 
sadness of it; but still you must know how in every country 
men of like vision have felt it in their hearts to say about 
the Church that “we have not read our Bibles aright.” 
There were splendid exceptions then as now. But the fact 
is that instead of leading the consciences of men and shar- 
pening their understanding and sensitivity to the moral 
challenges of their time, the Churches all too often rode 
in on the coat tails of secular idealism, dragging their feet 
a little in the dust as they went along. 
There is the epitome of the idealistic secular-minded 
man of our time. He is a religious man, but it is a kind 
of poetry in his nature, and he is not likely to be a technical 
Christian. But he still will have the awareness and sensi- 
tivity and enough of the inherited prophetic vision which 
in ancient times, the Bible and the Church gave him, to 
know that the clergy did not often read their Bibles aright. 
It will be necessary, before the Church can begin to assault 
the citadels of secularism, that she first of all recapture 
the vision and the pity which God gave us through the 
prophets, and supremely through Our Lord. 

Finally, in all this we must make clear that what we 
are seeking is not the security or privilege of the Church 
as an institution, but rather to preach the Word of God 
that men may hear it and order their lives aright. Some 
times we appear to the world to be simply asking favours 

. for the Church, seeking to win from the secular State pre- 
rogatives and a place which is in danger, if indeed it is not 
already lost. I think, first of all, that the Church has no right 
ever to be asking favours of the State. In point of fact 
the powers of the State have often rushed in to fill a vacuum 
left because the Church did not preach the Word of God. 
The State rushes in to care for the needs of men which 

have all too often been neglected by the Church; and to 
| blame the State for usurping the position once held by the 

Church to me is simply fantastic. We need and should ask 

no favours from the State, and if we do our job we shall 
not need to. 
In one of the great texts from St. Paul we learn that 

‘St is required in stewards that they be found faithful’; 

faithful to the Word of God as it has been given to us, 
faithful to the nature of the universe as it has been re- 
vealed to us. God helping us, we can do no other. We 
act sometimes as if what we wanted was a return to the 
sixteenth century. Actually we are at an almost infinite 
distance from the sixteenth century—it is the first century 
which is much more nearly our spiritual home. It is the 
world of the New Testament again; and like that world it 
is required in us that we be found faithful to the vision 
which God has given us, not fawning on the State or seek- 
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ing favours on the basis of past kindnesses, but rather pro- 
claiming fearlessly and with imagination the Word of God, 
and so holding the universe together in our minds and our 
way of living that the supernatural and the eternal world 
shall once again transfigure and bless this dear world of 
time and nature. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Which of these statements is the most dangerous, and why? 
(a) I don’t believe in God and I will oppose all such belief. 
(b) I believe in God—but only half heartedly. 
(c) I live my life without any regard to the question whether 
God exists or not. 


The first citadel of secularism to be stormed is in the human 
heart. Can you get behind that statement and work it out? 


If the Church ought to do more teaching and more disciplining 
where should we begin and how should we go about it? 


If we took our Christianity more seriously, would the Church 
become unpopular? Why? 
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THE CHRISTIAN ASSAULT ON SECULARISM (b) 


THE RIGHT REVEREND E. H. BURGMANN, 
M.A. TH.SOC. 


For pre-civilized man the distinction between the 
secular and the sacred did not exist. For him the whole 
world and every part of it was alive with spirits like himself. 
He expected it in all its parts to act as he acted, and it was 
no surprise to him to find it capricious and arbitrary, cal- 
lous and cruel, soft and gentle, kindly and generous, in 
turns. Nature had its moods as he had them. He was 
of nature, one with nature; nature lived in him and he 
in it. It was not for him to disturb nature in her ways, 
and he must do no violence to her methods of production. 
He lived as a parasite, but with no more consciousness of 
being a parasite on nature than the child on its mother’s 
breast. 

Civilization meant a vast upheaval in man’s relation 
to nature. When he began to plough land and grow crops 
: he felt that he was assaulting a living thing. No doubt, 
it all came very gradually. Man may not have had 
to plough the mud of the Nile. It was only necessary for 
| him to conserve seed grain and scatter it at the right 
| time. But he was discovering that he need not wait for 
. nature to give in her own way, and at her own time. He 
| could compel or cajole or persuade this living thing the 
| earth, to deliver goods to him at his request and by his 
appointment. In some of his hunting rites he had almost 
arrived at the same position. By realistic painting of a 
suecessful hunting scene before the event, he could feel 
that he had magically predisposed the spirits involved in 
the hunt in his favour. The animal that he killed embodied 
a spirit like his own. Killing was a form of murder and 
| he would have to appease the spirit of a slaughtered animal 
with careful words and rites. But when hunger compelled, 
he would paint his pictures again, the animal would be 
magically slain in advance, away back in caves where the 
animals would not see him, and with this advantage the 
hunter would go out to the chase in confidence, and kill his 
beast, and once more apologize to its spirit with proper 
ritual. In this way man would make endurable the con- 
tradictions in his own soul, and allay his sense of guilt at 
shedding blood. At the same time he was breaking through 
traditional restraints. 

And so when it came to ploughing land for crops: man 
would feel that he was outraging a living thing in tearing 
up the soil. The soil had its own spirit, like the spirit in 
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himself. Man’s desire for grain was in conflict with his 
customary beliefs, beliefs that were obvious common sense 
to him. Any god or goddess would resent such disturbance 
as ploughing. It was as natural for the god or goddess 
to demand compensaticn as it was for one tribe to demand 
compensation from another tribe in the case of any recog- 
nized injury. There was a feeling that a balance must be 
kept. Man felt that the divine earth could be appeased and 
that he could enjoy his crops, at a price. The price was 
the blood of life. For the life that was taken out of the 
soil, and for the injury done, life must be given back to the 
soil. Men thought in terms of life. At first it was the 
blood, the life of man himself, that was felt to be demanded. 
It is not surprising to find that farmer Cain sacrifices Abel 
and that ‘‘the earth opened her mouth to receive the blood” 
of his brother at the hand of Cain. The more precious the 
life sacrificed, the better the results expected. It is from 
the earth that Abel’s blood which was Abel’s life, cried 
out to a more enlightened God. 

Civilization is based on agriculture, and while the earth 
was felt to be a living creature civilized man was involved 
in a deeply emotional conflict. After hundreds of thousands 
of years as a food gatherer and hunter, receiving from 
nature’s hand what nature produced and offered of her own 
free will, he now set himself to compel and exploit nature 
in his own interests. A spirit of violence entered into his 
relationships with nature. When we remember that for him 
he was dealing with a living creature, with whom he had 
never known any other than personal relations, we realize 
that to turn farmer was to enter a more than doubtful 
profession. It was to be guilty of rebellion and rape. It 
was an act of war on the spirits and gods of nature who 
had carried on in their accustomed ways from time imme- 
morial. It was a fall, a revolutionary change in the spirit 
of bringing into his soul a deep sense of conflict and 
guilt. 

Two ways lay open for civilized man in this great and 
daring revolution. He could seek to propitiate, and be re- 
conciled to, the gods of nature on the one hand, or on the 
other hand he could assume that he too was a god and 
therefore the master of nature and of other men. The 
first way no doubt followed on from the seasonal fertility 
rites of hunters and foodgatherers when the tribes danced 
out their ceremonies to encourage nature to produce abun- 
dantly in her own way. In farming communities these fer- 
tility rites became still more orgiastic and realistic, but in 
the days of man’s relative innocence the intention was to 
induce and assist the gods of nature, especially of earth 
and rain, to bring forth abundant fruit for the use of man. 
The idea was one of co-operation, conciliation, and per- 
suasion. 
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But although these fertility rites would be accepted 
and used by those who made themselves gods and claimed 
mastery over nature, in these men a new spirit entered 
into the picture. These masterful king-priests no doubt 
really believed they were gods, and their people certainly 
accepted it as fact. They brought a concentration of 
authority into the control of the community that greatly 
speeded up the material progress of civilization. The god- 
kings of Egypt and Babylon built mighty cities, the arts 
and crafts advanced under their totalitarian tutelage, and 
to this day we dig up what they buried with their dead, 
and we are amazed at its excellence. But we need also to 
remember the price at which it was bought. The concen- 
tration of power in the person of the divine king was just 
as sure to corrupt in days of old as it is today. These 
rulers ground the faces of the poor and enslaved their 
subjects; they also developed the art of large scale organ- 
jzed warfare for the purpose of conquest and plunder. The 
pace of civilization was speeded up, new arms were invented, 
and in the grim business of war tribes were welded into 
nations and nations into empires. Perhaps the greatest 
contribution made to civilization, as we know it, by these 
ancient god-kings was the transformation of tribes into 
larger national groups. As subjects of the god-king they 
could feel themselves one people. By degrees they would 
attain a new status because of their relation to the king 
and the state organized by him. From tribesmen they 
would become citizens. Those closest to the king would 
come to share in his divinity and immortality. 

In these ancient civilizations the relationship with 
nature still remained intimate and organic. There was still 
no accepted distinction between secular and sacred. The 
divine king shed his light and power over all, and his people 
lived in his world. He was expected to order nature as well 
as men for the welfare of his kingdom. All was sacred, 
with the sanctity of the king. No doubt the artist and 
craftsman would be carried on by his genius, and by what 
the nature of his materials demanded, but he would say the 
right prayers, and offer the right sacrifices, and give credit 
to the god of his craft for the inspiration that guided his 
hands. But there would be a tendency for preliminary 
rituals to become forms, and for more and more stress to 
be laid on mastering the art by learning and practising its 
rules. Still man remained involved at every turn in age- 
old relationships with nature. It would hardly occur to 
him that these could be questioned. The god-king also 
would ascribe his power to his divinity, even when he used 
it wilfully and brutally. 

It was the great Hebrew prophets who pioneered an- 
other point of view. They were convinced that the God 
who revealed himself through them was not entangled in 
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nature or to be identified with it, but was the creator of 
nature. Nature came from his hands as the pot from the 
potter. This God did with nature what he willed. Man 
also was placed in a new relationship to nature, because 
of his new relationship towards God. His relationship 
with God was personal and ethical, and in nature he was 
led to see the works of God’s hands. “The heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work,” says the psalmist. Therefore in nature man was 
no longer to see God, but God’s handiwork. Nature must 
no longer be identified with God, nor worshipped as a god. 
Israel’s God was one, distinct from his creation and master 
of it all. Before His Presence, the spirits of earth and 
water, the godlets of hill and dale, fled away. They were 
fictions of the imagination. The life that was in nature 
had been given to it by God, but this in no way diminished 
the wholeness and unity of the personal God. The spirit 
in man had also been breathed into him by God, but that 
did not result in any confusion of man with God or of man 
with nature. There remained for the Hebrew prophet God, 
man, and the world. These three were related, but distinct 
from each other, and God was the Lord of all, the Lord of 
nature and the Lord of man’s history. 

This teaching of the prophets released man from his 
entanglement in the matrix of nature, and set him free to 
study nature objectively as the work of the mind and 
hand of God. In this study man could become absorbed, 
as the craftsman at his craft, or the artist at his work. 
If man forgot God, and saw in the heavens just the glory 
of the heavens, then man was on the road to the secular 
view of life. Napoleon’s astronomer had arrived there, 
when in answer to the Emperor’s question he replied that 
astronomers had no need of the hypothesis of God. In 
releasing man from organic bondage to nature the Hebrew 
prophets gave him a larger freedom for use or abuse and 
brought him under the judgment of a moral God. Every ad- 
vance in freedom and power makes man more interesting 
as well as more dangerous to himself. 

But it was the Greek thinkers who exploited man’s 
detachment from nature and his objective attitude towards 
it. The Greek nature gods became something like careless 
absentee landlords. On high Olympus they could enjoy 
themselves without the moral restraint of the Hebrew, 
and leave man to develop a considerable insolence and 
freedom unobserved. The lively and inquisitive Greeks 
took full advantage of their opportunities, and pursued 
their speculations with great enthusiasm and ability. They 
arrived at a scientific attitude towards the world around 
them which opened the way for man to enquire into the 
structure and working of the world of nature without 
any reference to the thought of God at all. This was a 
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one-sided development of the position arrived at by the 
Hebrew prophets. For the Hebrew, man stood between 
God and the world, but his emphasis on the dependence 
of both man and the world on God, made it unlikely that 
those whom he influenced would forget God. The Hebrew 
lived in an atmosphere suffused with the presence of God. 
This did not cramp his thought, but turned it in the direc- 
tion of religion and ethics. In these fields he has left us 
the classical literature which no doubt will command atten- 
tion and carry authority for all time. The Biblical writers, 
with a realism as great as any that has yet appeared in 
literature, saw religion as a practical concern of daily life, 
as well as a running commentary on the history of nations 
and peoples. When in due time he turned to science the 
Hebrew proved himself the equal of the Greeks. But the 
typical Hebrew approach is from the side of the sacred. 
The secular for him is the bearer of the sacred. God is 
the abiding reality and for God there is no sacred or secular. 
These terms are a distinction which we make in our human 
thought. The secular is the attitude of mind which as- 
sumes man’s self-sufficiency in particular fields of thought 
and life. What is secular for one may be sacred for an- 
other. ‘The primrose by the river’s brim,” might be to 
the secularist, a yellow primrose and nothing more, while 
to another it might be a bearer of something of the beauty 
in the universe and the glory of God. The distinction 
between the sacred and the secular is largely a matter of 
the presence or absence of reverence. If a person or thing 
is seen as in any way partaking of the reality and truth of 
God, and is reverenced as such, then we are in the presence 
of the sacred. When no sense of reverence is experienced 
the absence of it is what we mean by the secular. 

We can see, therefore, that in the ancient and classical 
world the tendency of civilized man is towards the secular 
view of life even if the pace is slow. In so far as man 
assumed that divine authority rested in a man, the god- 
king, the tendency in politics was to exercise power accord- 
ing to the methods of violence. Might tended to become 
its own right, and the day would come when his divinity 
would be a matter for joking to a Roman emperor. Man 
being what he is, this is a logical conclusion to that attitude 
to nature and nature’s gods which assumed in men the 
right to exploit nature and man, which was one aspect of 
the rise of civilization. Once power became concentrated 
in one person, its exercise tended to reduce its sacred trap- 
pings to forms and ceremonies which slowly but surely 
became formal, and devoid of reality. At one time the 
King of Egypt was expected to offer the sacrifice of 
righteousness to his god. In due time a small image of 
righteousness was made and offered. It was easier than 
the practice of righteousness, it paid due and formal respect 
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to an ancient tradition, and left the King free to exercise 
his power according to his desire. Thus the sacred is dis- 
sipated. As juice is squeezed from an orange so power 
used in a secular spirit squeezes reality out of the sacred. 
When the restraints of the sacred pass, we are left with 
power politics naked and unashamed. 

A similar process can be traced in industry and the 
arts. Men gradually became accustomed to the processes 
of civilization both in culture and handicrafts. The rites 
which sanctified the growing of crops, and the making of 
pots and pans, and other things, gradually became formal, 
and in due time the way was clear for the scientific 
approach. This, of course, was a great gain, but in throwing 
out the bath-water of superstition there was a great ten- 
dency to throw out the holy babe as well. When this hap- 
pened there was nothing left to sustain any fulness of life. 
The ancient and classical worlds collapsed because they 
lacked a theology that could constrain man’s use of power 
and give him an honest and satisfying reason for living. 
He had outgrown his superstitions, the sacred eluded him, 
and the secular had turned to dust and ashes in his mouth. 

The medieval world renewed man’s faith and his 
achievement. The synthesis of the Christian religion with 
classical culture and European paganism brought the sense 
of the sacred back into life, but wrapped up in great masses 
of superstition. 

The Renaissance was a fresh breaking through of the 
free spirit of man bent on rebellion, but influenced to some 
extent by the distinctively Christian element in Western 
Christendom. It ushered in this modern world of ours 
which poses the seemingly insoluble questions with which 
we have to deal. In its course, generally speaking, the 
sacred has steadily been fading out of life. The triumph of 
the secular is almost taken for granted. What does modern 
man spontaneously reverence? 

f we view briefly the revolutions of the last few cen- 
turies which are the ripe political fruits of the renaissance 
we can see the process illustrated. In the 17th century 
Cromwell’s Ironsides went into battle with Bible and sword. 
In the 18th century the American revolutionaries left their 
Bibles at home, probably covered by an embroidered cloth. 
In the French revolution the Bible had no relevance, and 
the goddess of reason was enthroned in its place. In the 
Russian revolution, a new bible appeared written by a West- 
ern atheist, Karl Marx, and brought up to date by the model 
revolutionary, Lenin, who certainly had no need for the 
hypothesis or the person of God. The typical modern 
revolutionary has come full circle. He disavows any depend- 
ence on God, he has no place for the sacred in his scheme of 
things, he reduces ethics to what is convenient and advan- 
tageous to revolution. But we find him feeling after new 
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man-created sanctities, and he gives to new human gods a 
feeling of reverence akin to that given to the ancient god- 
kings by those who saw the dawn of civilization. Hitler 
was a striking example of the reappearance of the man-god 
who arrogated to himself all authority in the state and 
claimed to be the source of all law. Hitler carried to its 
logical conclusion the pseudo-sanctification of secular 
power, and the superstitious reverence in which he was held 
by many illustrated how close modern man remains to his 
tribal forefathers. But man-made sanctities cannot take 
the strain of life for long. If persisted in they lead to mad- 
ness and self-destruction. The man-god never knows when 
to stop, he accepts no limitation. The end of the god-king 
and the man-god has always been disaster. He may have 
achieved many things, and much of his titanic and demonic 
activity has been overruled for good by a merciful Provid- 
ence, but at the end of the road of unrestrained secular 
power lies the abyss. ‘‘Power belongs unto God” says the 
Psalmist (62: 11) and man usurps the prerogative of God 
at his peril. This is not because God is jealous or vindictive, 
but simply because it is beyond the capacity of man to take 
over the work of God. 

We see then the result of man’s forceful assault on 
nature, which has given us this amazing civilization of ours. 
Since man is made in the image of God there is much that 
is god-like in man’s achievement. In his frantic activity 
man has explored and discovered many excellent things. 
God is not envious of man’s work, and a merciful Providence 
has presided over man’s mad career, turning it to profit 
wherever possible. Many things in this secular civilization 
are capable of being turned to good account, if man can only 
be prevented from driving onward to destruction. In the 
past he has piled up wealth, to waste it on war. He has 
built beautiful and ingenious machines, and used them to 
destroy his fellow human beings. He has produced food in 
abundance, and left half the world to starve. Like Phaeton, 
the son of the Sun, he insists on driving his father’s chariot 
across the sky just to show that he is the son of a God. 
There is certainly something fascinating in the pride and 
courage of the red-headed boy who was ready to take the 
reins of those steeds of fire, but it is the pride that goes 
before destruction. Phaeton went out in a blazing sunset, 
and his crimson blood covered the sky. Is there any way to 
prevent modern man emulating both the high qualities and 
the terrible foolishness of Phaeton by plunging into a third 
world war? 

Well: there is another strain of thought and practice 
running through the course of civilization. We remember 
that while some men set out to take the kingdom of the 
world by violence, others sought the way of reconciliation. 
While most kings eventually took the way of war and rested 
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their authority on their might, other kings remained identi- 
fied with their tribes. These latter were the central figures 
in the fertiilty rites on which the life and fortunes of the 
people depended. In most cases they were sacrificed after 
reigning for a longer or shorter period, and their sacred 
life was passed on to the next king who embodied the vigour 
and fortune of the tribe. In this way the king assured the 
people of prosperity, unity, and continuity. They lived in 
him, and continued by his readiness to die for them. 

As the stories come to us it all looks very crude and 
superstitious, but we have learned to look beneath the crudi- 
ties and try to catch the inner meaning of these strange 
rites. It was a matter of personal dealing with nature and 
nature’s gods. Instead of seeking to master nature, the idea 
was to conciliate and recompense. People who lived on the 
life of nature gave back to the gods of nature their own lives 
in the life of their king. They were saved by his blood. 

The day came when the Hebrew prophet, who lived in a 
world in which all these ideas were current coin, dwelt upon 
this picture of one, serving and dying for the many. The 
result was the picture of the suffering servant in the Second 
Isaiah, in which we see the sorrows and sufferings and sins 
of the whole human race falling upon one who is ready to 
accept them and bear them, though he himself is innocent 
of them. In carrying this burden he frees men of it, and 
gives them not merely material prosperity and physical 
life, but very much more. 

All this cleared the way for One, born to be a King 
indeed, who took up the picture of the Second Isaiah and 
lived it fully and completely. It was no longer a dream of 
the race, very crude in its beginnings, gradually refined; 
but now a fact of history. Jesus died as a young and vigor- 
ous King who gave his life to the world, and took away the 
sin of the world in doing so. In Him all the aspirations, not 
only of the Jews, but of the Greeks and Pagans as well, met 
and received fulfilment. Man was not merely reconciled 
in his death to the gods and godlets of nature, but to the 
Eternal God and Father of all, the Creator and Lord of 
Nature, and the Lord of all history. “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” 

Now it is from this point that “the Christian assault on 
secularism” takes place. Nature is for the Christian a book 
of God which man can progressively learn to read. But man 
reads the book to meet with the Author, to understand His 
mind, and find ways to co-operate. The book of Nature, 
however, is not enough. In the Person of Jesus Christ we 
see the character of God, we see God in history, and we see 
what human history must become if man is to find the ful- 
ness of life. The Kingships of war and violence are seen 
to be caricatures of true kingship. The Christ rejected that 
form of kingship on the mount of temptation, and chose the 
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kingship of service. The kingships that survive in the world 
today are gravitating towards the Christ form, and are 
surviving because they are thus getting closer to abiding 
human needs. Christians challenge the world to find in the 
Christ kingship the way to unity in freedom, as contrasted 
with unity by domination. Unless power becomes controlled 
by moral convictions arising from our common citizenship 
in the kingdom of Christ and God, the ways of violence will 
sink us all in a common destruction. 

The Christian is free to seek scientific knowledge to the 
uttermost, but he is constrained in his use of it by his per- 
sonal relations with God in the kingdom of service to his 
fellow man. The best scientists would love to walk this 
way. They can see what the alternative means. It is in 
the political direction of our affairs that the crux of the 
problem lies today. And until the Christian proclaims his 
faith with clarity, and relevance to present situations, our 
political leaders will be left to fumble for guidance and 
inspiration in a secular morass of barren and futile ideas. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Albert Schweitzer took as his motto: “Reverence for life.” Is 
this factor absent in modern society, and can it be restored? 


“The modern world will collapse because it lacks a theology.” 
What does this mean, and is it true? 


“Communism has perverted religion. Its God is Lenin and its © 


Bible is Das Kapital.” Do you think this describes Communism 
today? 
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THE CONGRESS SERMON 
PREACHED IN THE CHRISTCHURCH CATHEDRAL 
By THE MOST REVEREND H. W. MOWLL, M.A., D.D. 


“Ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth. And when He had spoken these things, while they 
beheld, He was taken up; and a cloud received Him out of 
their sight.” Acts 1: 8, 9. 


It affords me great happiness to be here tonight and to 
bring to you the greetings and good wishes of members of 
the neighbouring Province of the Anglican Communion— 
the Church of England in Australia and Tasmania. 

Our Churches have often been closely linked in carry- 
ing out our Lord’s Ascensiontide command, and you, in New 
Zealand, have stimulated us in Australia by what you have 
done. 

It was the Rev. Samuel Marsden of Sydney who in 1814 
felt impelled to take the Christian Message to the Maoris, 
and who on that memorable Christmas Day brought to them 
the Good Tidings of Great Joy, and organized missionary 
work among them. My predecessor Bishop Broughton paid 
one visit to New Zealand in 1838 to conduct the first Con- 
firmation Service for Christian Maoris. Your first Bishop 
pioneered the missionary work of the Church of England 
in the Islands of the Pacitic. Today through the develop- 
ment of that work and the growth of the Church, you have 
handed. back to us in Australia the care of Norfolk Island 
and of the former Northern Archdeaconry of the Diocese of 
Melanesia. Bishop Selwyn, within a few years of his first 
missionary journey in the Islands, came to Sydney in 1850 
and, by his presence and advocacy at a meeting of the six 
Bishops—whose names are recorded on the pillars of St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney—caused the formation of the 
Australasian Board of Missions. The Rev. John Keble 
described the report of this meeting as ‘one of the most 
important documents of our times.” 

It was because of their trust in the integrity of Arch- 
deacon Williams and other pioneer missionaries that the 
Maoris were willing to sign the Treaty of Waitangi. I shall 
always remember that moving moment during the celebra- 
tions of the centenary of the signing of the Treaty in the 
Bay of Islands, when the Maori speaker, after referring to 
what the Maori race had relinquished by signing the treaty 
with the British, pointed to a battalion of Maori youth in 
uniform and said, “That is what the treaty has meant to us. 
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We gladly send the flower of our race to a distant part of 
the world to fight side by side with the British.” The rela- 
tions between the Maori and the white race in New Zealand 
are an example of what co-operation between two races can 
mean. 

As the years have passed, not only has the Church 
grown with rapidity in all parts of the world, but an increas- 
ing realization of the One-ness of the whole missionary 
movement has been manifested. “Orphan Missions,” as 
they came to be called, who were deprived of adequate help 
in personnel or in money from their missionary societies, 
were cared for by other members of the world wide mission- 
ary movement of the Churches. In this task the Churches 
of New Zealand and Australia have taken their share, caring 
for the work, for which the Paris Missionary Society has 
hitherto been solely responsible, in Noumea, New Caledonia 
and Tahiti, to the best of their ability. 

We are therefore more prepared, I trust, for this great 
and historic moment in the history of the Church in the 
Pacific. Here, in a world which is now physically united 
and spiritually chaotic 1000,000,000 people have recently 
transferred their political allegiance. Here, where fear of 
what may come to pass dominates the thoughts of many, 
and ignorance and misunderstanding cloud their judgment, 
the Churches of East Asia have become vocal. These 
Churches have been able to tell us what is needed in our 
Pacific world and we see Australia and New Zealand sur- 
rounded by friendly hearts and hands, eager for our co-oper- 
ation in this great spiritual task, “Ye shall be witnesses unto 
Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

It is in this setting that the significance of the Con- 
ference of East Asian Churches, held at Bangkok from 
December 3-11 last, must be realized. It was the first occa- 
sion when the Christian Churches in Asia had had the 
opportunity for coming together in Conference—a Confer- 
ence for which East Asians were responsible for the plan- 
ning, direction and leadership. These East Asian Churches 
had been separated from each other like the spokes of a 
wheel. The Indian, for instance, had had more contact with 
and understood a Britisher, better than he did an Indones- 
ian or Korean. “Bangkok” ensbled them to talk together 
and pray together. They found this so profitable that they 
decided that this fellowship should be continued by the 
appointment of an ambassador, chosen from among the 
membership of these Churches, who could travel from one 
Church to the other, with a view to helping each Church to 
understand the other better and to keep in touch with each 
other. The Bangkok Conference was the outcome of the sug- 
gestion made at the Tambaram Conference in 1938, that a 
Far Eastern Office of the International Missionary Council 
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should be opened in the Pacific area in order to deal with the 
problems of Missions in the Far East. To this, later, was 
added the idea that it should be a joint office with the World 
Council of Churches. This suggestion from Tambaram was, 
however, rejected by the East Asian Conference, who did 
not want any semblance of segregation from the World 
Church, which they feared the opening of such an office 
might imply. One of the important questions, which had 
been in the minds of those preparing for the Bangkok Con- 
ference, was whether Australia and New Zealand should be 
included in the Conference or not. Some had advocated 
inclusion very strongly at the Whitby and Oestgeest Con- 
ferences but, at the meeting of the Joint Commission on 
East Asia of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C., held at Manila in 
February, 1948, it was pointed out that Australia and New 
Zealand belonged to the Southern Pacific area rather than 
East Asia. It was suggested that Australasia should only 
appoint “Observers” to the Conference. Finally, however, 
full membership was given to their appointees. “Bangkok” 
was, therefore, a Conference of Representatives of the 
Churches of Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines, Korea, Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand. Observers, consultants and officers from 
Indo-China, Okinawa, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States were 
also present. The Chinese delegation was absent, owing to 
their difficulty in finding some responsible source from 
which they could obtain visas to enter Thailand. It is most 
encouraging and solemnizing that, at this momentous time, 
the East Asian Churches emphatically desire our Austra- 
lasian Churches to be sharers with them and not merely 
spectators, as they face the conditions of today in this 
Pacific area of the world. In the past we have emphasized 
our cultural links with Europe and America. These cannot 
outweigh the facts of geography. Australasia is part of 
Asia and we should plan and act accordingly. Are we an 
integral part of Asia in our interests and sympathies? In 
1939 there was a powerful British Empire and our future 
prosperity seemed best assured by our merging our identity 
in this wider group. Consequently our loyalty was to the 
Empire as a whole, and there was no great Australasian 
Nationalist sentiment. Today two great powers, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R., dispute control of the world instead of the 
six Powers existing before the war. 

The security plans of the British Commonwealth have 
changed considerably. Asia has been emancipated, and new 
and ambitious Asian States have emerged as forces in world 
affairs. Australia and New Zealand are now isolated Euro- 
pean nations, living in close proximity to an expanding and 
potentially explosive Asia, whose attitude towards them is 
likely to be hostile and even predatory. South-East Asia 
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is a vast insular and peninsular area, politically and mili- 
tarily weak, but economically potentially sound. Burma, 
Thailand and the Philippines are independent States. India 
and French Indo-China are engaged in protracted struggles 
with the Western Powers, which have, hitherto, exercised 
colonial dominion status over them. The Malayans are only 
anxious to prolong British tutelage in the Federation so that 
they may have an opportunity for catching up in education, 
welfare and prestige with the Chinese, who now equal them 
in numbers. Friendly national Governments, even if weak, 
provide a better prospect of effective co-operation for com- 
mon defence than do European administrations, with their 
inadequate forces and insecure domestic problems. They 
are also a better bulwark against Communism. If we can 
formulate a policy which will help us to play our part as 
small but strongly developed countries, we shall make a far 
greater contribution to peace and the ultimate elimination 
of the Communist seductive ways of life, and be able to 
restore the strength and prestige of Britain. There is no 
evidence of a desire on the part of these peoples, so it is 
thought by those who have lived among them, for what we 
might describe as ‘‘mass migration.” The East Asian 
peoples are lovers of their homes and their own countries, 
but they yearn for higher standards of living and a better 
way of life. Today, the Churches in these lands are stretch- 
ing out hands of friendship towards Australia and New 
Zealand; mainly as a result of the unselfish service which 
missionaries have rendered and are rendering in these 
lands, sharing with the people whom they went to serve, in 
all the sorrows and sufferings which war and revolution 
have brought. They do not want our help so much as our 
fellowship; in order that we may share with them in a task 
which challenges every Church in the Pacific area. In 
Australia, we feel that our industrial and economic position 
is unique. We have strong and efficient primary industries 
whose production is in world-wide demand. Wool, wheat, 
dairy produce, meat, sugar, rice and fruit, as well as many 
of the rarer metals, are amongst our priceless possessions, 
and, as our production in all these lines exceeds our domestic 
requirements, we are, today, and will remain for many 
years to come, a substantial exporter of primary products. 
We do not consume more than 10 per cent of our wool in our 
own markets. Our wheat industry, over the past four years, 
has produced solid surpluses, and we have been able to 
supply large quantities of wheat to Great Britain, India and 
elsewhere. Our meat industry is potentially very strong 
indeed. Tomorrow, in speaking on China, I hope to elabor- 
ate on the opportunity we have, by sharing what we possess, 
to help win peace for the world, as well as to benefit our- 
selves. There are other ways in which we can share. 
Already Australia has invited India to send some of her 
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young men to our Agricultural Institutions and Universi- 
ties. There is a steady, if small, stream of students coming 
to Australia, and we should welcome them, hoping that they 
will return to their own country enriched by the knowledge 
which they will have acquired of a more highly equipped 
rural economy. Quite recently the University in Canberra 
established a Fellowship for Industrial Research, and Mr 
Wilson, who was given the Fellowship, has chosen India as 
the location of his research. Indonesia would be glad to 
send her students to Australasia, as would China and Japan 
if we are willing to let them come. 

The representatives of the East Asian Churches, how- 
ever, faced with the upsurge of Nationalism, the spread of 
Communism, and the threat to religious freedom, desire us 
to be sharers, not only in material things, but in Christian 
thinking. They emphasize the uniqueness of the Gospel of 
Christ and the power it manifests for the uplifting of 
peoples. They do not seem interested in building up a new 
Theology or in weaving the Christian Message into the 
background of their old Faiths. Christians form a minority 
group in each country, but they fear a compromise if they 
use any of the material of their ancient Faiths, the collapse 
of which has brought about that deterioration of the moral 
integrity of the peoples in East Asian lands at a time when 
it is so greatly needed. Members of the Churches of 
America and Europe, at the Bangkok Conference tried to 
shew the importance of the Christian Faith becoming indi- 
genous in each country, but the representatives of these 
Asian countries kept on emphasizing the uniqueness of the 
Gospel of Christ, and the power of Christianity to master 
communities, as well as individuals. Their vitality made 
a deep impression. There is abundant evidence of the ever 
fresh power of the Gospel at work among them. From 
Korea, Indonesia, India and Japan and from other areas 
come reports of the remarkable growth of the Church. In 
one area of Sumatra alone, there are 10,000 people under 
instruction for baptism, entirely as the result of voluntary 
evangelism by the lay members of the Church. They have 
adopted for themselves the slogan—‘“No day without a wit- 
ness for Jesus” and they have given effect to this decision 
by a thorough scheme of Training Courses for lay men and 
women. ‘Thus trained, they have gone out, like the Com- 
munists, to infiltrate into every part of the surrounding 
community. The regular calling-out of the whole congrega- 
tion into the streets for witnessing was commended to the 
Conference as a means of keeping steadily alive in the 
Church the Evangelistic spirit. We must evangelize or 
perish, but we must remind ourselves that the only evan- 
gelism that is effective in the world at any time, is the 
evangelism that is based on personal conviction. St. Paul 
could say, “I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
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that He is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
Him against that day.” What we need in the Churches of 
New Zealand and Australia is a revival of the spirit of per- 
sonal living faith, of heart consecration, and personal devo- 
tion to the ideals of the Gospel, and an earnest resolve to 
make ‘the Lord’s Way known upon earth and His saving 
health among all nations.” What is required is the applica- 
tion of the Gospel to our daily lives, and a greater adherence 
to the principles that Christ has laid down in our relations 
one to another. In the home, in business, in every depart- 
ment of human activity, our lives should radiate the glory 
which comes from the knowledge that Christ has redeemed 
us. And this can only be accomplished, if each one for him- 
self lays hold, in faith, upon the offer of the Gospel of Christ 
our Lord. “I know,” said the Apostle, “Whom I have 
believed.” 

The Bangkok Conference drew a clear distinction 
between the social revolution, which seeks justice, and the 
totalitarian ideology, which interprets and perverts it. It 
pointed out that the attempt to meet Communism by the 
proclamation of moral principles was worse than futile, 
since it is precisely the self-righteous moralism which seeks 
justice, but does not acknowledge the God Who justifies 
solely by His Grace. This self-righteousness is at the root 
of the demonic character of Marxism. In the final analysis, 
the prophetic ministry of the Church, in the social and poli- 
tical order, depends on the Church being truly a community 
of persons rooted in the Word of God, worshipping congre- 
gations, in which human worth and mutual responsibility 
are acknowledged and realized. As Dr. John Mackay wrote 
—‘“However long this revolutionary period in East Asia may 
continue, we ourselves are going to witness unthought-of 
triumphs of the Gospel, and our successors are going to wit- 
ness even more. This is certain, because Christianity is 
never so creative and redemptive as when world orders are 
being dissolved, as they now are, in the abysmal void of 
East Asia.” 

“The uniqueness of the Gospel of Christ.” This is the 
idea which has captured the thinking of the East Asian 
Christians as they face the new day in Asia. In Govern- 
ment schools in India, the portraits of Buddha and Christ 
hang on either side of the portrait of Gandhi—a tribute to 
the infiltration of Christian ideas. But Christ cannot be 
incorporated in any Hindu or other pantheon. He is unique. 
Have we grasped the meaning of that fact which has stead- 
ied and brought confidence and exultation to the East Asian 
Churches? He is no mere example of ‘“‘the good life.” At 
His Incarnation a unique event took place. ‘The Word 
became flesh” in His person. The uniqueness of the Incar- 
nation leads on to the uniqueness of our Redemption. It is 
an act of God, rather than the consequence of any effort of 
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man. Our helplessness is our plea before God. We are not 
only justified by faith but, as our Article XI states, “by 
faith only”. Not even our willing co-operation must be 
brought into effective connection with our justification as 
sinners. 


“Nothing in my hand I bring 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling.” 


The unique character of the Gospel of Christ brings a new 
realization of human worth and the equal value of all men 
in the sight of God. Unredeemed human nature is a menace 
to the peace of the world, but fellowship, based on this 
unique Gospel, can bring stability, mutual appreciation and 
co-operation. 

Exulting in this realization, the Churches of East Asia 
turn to us eagerly for our fellowship in the things of God. 

We who are the nearest representatives of the British 
way of life and of the Christian Faith to the greatest num- 
ber of the world’s population are challenged to a new quality 
of Christian living and thinking; a fuller experience of the 
living reality of Christ, the manifestation of the new man in 
Christ, and a closer acquaintance with the Bible as the 
dynamic word. The Churches of Asia call us to join with 
them in more vigorous Evangelism. 

The attention of the world is today focussed on the 
problems of the Pacific. Ascension Day reminds us that in 
our hands has been placed the key to their solution. ‘All 
power is given unto Me... go ye therefore and teach all 
nations.” 

This is the time for the whole Church of Jesus Christ 
to unite in a great missionary movement in the lands whose 
shores are washed by the Pacific Ocean. Here, there is in 
process a vital re-orientation of thought and a total recon- 
struction of life, and there is an unprecedented responsive- 
ness and a readiness to give Christianity a trial. The 
Churches of East Asia have come into their own in this 
day of revolutionary upheaval. It is the company of men 
and women who are utterly committed to Christ who 
enshrine the force which alone can conquer, and who stand 
fast in troublous times. They rejoice that they have been 
counted worthy to suffer for His Name. They are calling 
us to share with them in the joy of their task. Are we 
aware of this call and are we ready to respond? Are we 
rising to the height of our opportunity and committing our- 
selves and all we have unreservedly to Christ our Lord? 

Total committal is never easy. It means a new perspec- 
tive and a deeper sacrifice. Our Lord asks each one “Can 
ve drink of the cup that I drink of and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with?” 

Brethren, the Church may be called to go through the 
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dark valley, but beyond the valley there is the certainty of 
the dawn. 


“Teach us good Lord to serve Thee as Thou deservest; 
to give and not to count the cost: 
to fight and not to heed the wounds; 
to labour and to ask for no reward, 
save that of knowing that we do Thy will, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
What is the significance of “Bangkok” ? 


How can we respond to the desire for our fellowship expressed by 
the East Asian Churches ? 
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THE PACIFIC WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO CHINA 


THE MOST REVEREND H. W. MOWLL, M.A., D.D. 


Members of the National Missionary Council of Austra- 
lia at their Annual Meeting asked for prayer that the 
Churches of Australia might be challenged to a deeper com- 
mitment to the Gospel, a richer experience of Christian fel- 
lowship, a clearer vision of the unfinished task of the Chris- 
tian Church in South East Asia, a willingness to rethink if 
necessary our Missionary policy in the light of the changing 
world in which we are living and a readiness to go forward 
if God so calls into new and untried ways of claiming this 
Pacific area for Christ. 

Let me take China, one of the most important countries 
of the Pacific, as an illustration of the changing conditions 
in relation to their effect on the Missionary work of the 
Church. 

The first missionaries from Australia and New Zealand 
left for China in 1890 and 1891 respectively. They found a 
China little changed from previous centuries. Even in 
1923, when I first went to West China travel was still by 
sedan chair or wheelbarrow and the Chinese roads were 
narrow stone-slabbed paths between rice fields, or tracks 
over hills and through river gorges. Cars and lorries were 
impossible to contemplate and aeroplanes were unheard of. 
Missionary Societies directed the Christian Movement in 
China, although the National Christian Council was begin- 
ning to find its feet. The House of Bishops, which was meet- 
ing in Shanghai at the time of my arrival, consisted only of 
British and Americans. There was an aged Chinese Assist- 
ant Bishop in Chekiang. The election of a new Assistant 
Bishop for one of the Dioceses was made and the only 
nominations were two Americans. The country was at 
peace—but a restless peace, trying to adjust itself to the 
new democratic ways of Government with a President and 
his advisers and a rather shadowy National Assembly in 
place of the Manchu dictatorship with its Viceroys armed 
with very real power in each province. 

It takes the Chinese a long time to get used to changes, 
but so many have taken place during the last twenty years 
that the majority of the population are resigned to them 
and try to be philosophical about them. They have suffered 
so much that they have become used to suffering. Some 
wonder how long the new Communist Government will last, 
others feel that any change is better than the oppression 
and greed and general corruption of former years. In the 
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life of the Church before the war with Japan, rapid advance 
had been made towards a self-governing, self-supporting and 
self-propagating Church. Chinese Bishops had _ been 
appointed to the Dioceses of Shensi, Honan and West 
Szechwan, and more recently to Yun Kwei, and Assistant 
Chinese Bishops were appointed in seven other Dioceses. In 
Western China, as elsewhere, the Church was governed by 
its Bishop and Synod at which each parish was represented. 
The Synod, not the Missionary Society, decided where each 
Chinese worker should be located and the amount of his 
stipend. Missionary Societies made a grant towards the 
Church budget and the Synod welcomed those individual 
missionaries whose special qualifications were considered 
desirable for the needs of the Church. The location of mis- 
sionaries was made by the Bishop or Missionary Society 
after consultation with the Chinese Church. The war with 
Japan had a devastating effect on the country. Millions of 
people were uprooted, educational work was dislocated, 
many starved and others were isolated socially, intellectu- 
ally and spiritually. The National Government, although it 
consisted of many individuals who gave devoted loyal and 
honest service to China, had lost the confidence of the vast 
majority of the people and a change in Government was 
inevitable. 

1949 opened with the resignation of the Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai Shek from the leadership of the Government 
and in the course of the year the Communist forces, after 
gaining control of Manchuria, Peking and the greater part 
of the northern area from the Great Wall to the Yangtze, 
swept southwards to “liberate,” as they termed it, one city 
and region after another. Proposals for peace talks were 
put forward by the Communists, but without success, a pre- 
condition for which was the immediate arrest of a large 
number of Kuomintang war criminals. The change-over 
took place in most areas with relatively little disturbance. 
The Chinese, disillusioned by the excessive taxation and cor- 
ruption experienced under the Nationalist regime, did not 
anticipate anything worse under the new Government. Dis- 
location of the machinery of local Government and of daily 
life had no part in the plans of a Movement which was aim- 
ing to control the whole of China. Missionaries who, during 
the Boxer uprising, the Northern expedition and the Sino- 
Japanese war had suffered with Chinese Christians, each 
standing by the other, did not question whether or not they 
should identify themselves with the Chinese Church under 
the Communist regime. Their service was to a universal 
Church. Some transference of personnel from one part of 
China to another was sometimes necessary. The reinforce- 
ment of Canadian Presbyterian Missions in Formosa, to 
which tens of thousands of Chinese had fled was accom- 
plished by American sings Prists Missionaries from the 
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mainland. “It is practically a law in life,” wrote Dr. Leung, 
“that when one door closes another opens. The trouble is 
that we often look with so much regret and longing upon 
the closed door that we do not see the one which has 
opened.” 

So much publicity has been given to the disturbed con- 
ditions prevailing in China that many supporters of Mis- 
sionary work abroad may have gained the wrong impression 
that evangelistic opportunities are no longer available in the 
country, but this is not so. The Y.M.C.A., for instance, 
sponsored a nation-wide evangelistic campaign which has 
resulted in approximately 3000 men and women, mostly 
educated youth making the decision either to become Chris- 
tian or to join Bible classes to study Christianity. The 
China Inland Mission reports the largest number of bap- 
tisms for many years. Chinese Christian leaders and mis- 
sionaries are determined to work out a programme of prac- 
tical service in both rural and urban spheres that will outlive 
an all-enveloping Communism. At all costs they are 
resolved to continue their Church life, unless and until 
forced out of their regular fields of service. “So long as 
there are people to serve,” one Christian leader declared, 
“It is our duty to stay; so long as we are not required to 
repudiate our Christian faith, to violate Christian principles 
and to meddle with politics, it will be worth our while to 
stay on. The Christian should be Pro-Christian not Anti- 
Communist. The Missionary enterprise at least is not on 
the defensive against Communism. It should carry on its 
positive constructive programme wherever, and to the great- 
est extent possible. ” Fortunately in China the Commun- 
ists are coming into direct contact with Christianity at its 
best. Not that the Missionaries and Christian leaders are 
not humbly mindful of their shortcomings and failures, both 
in their private lives and in the corporate life of the Church, 
but, in contrast with the sterile form of religion with 
which Russian Communists associate the Christian faith, 
they are meeting in China, dynamic Christian faith, with an 
Apostolic boldness of witness and with a convincing record 
of compassionate service to the suffering and distressed 
multitudes, that must command their attention and admira- 
tion. 

In October, the Communist Government convened a 
meeting of the People’s Political Consultative Conference 
and invited seven delegates to represent religious Faiths. 
Five of these were non-Roman Christians, one was a 
Buddhist and one a Mohammedan. There were, of course, 
other Christians both Roman Catholic and Protestant, in 
attendance at this important Conference which set up the 
Communist Government but these seven were chosen to 
represent, specifically, their Religion. The fact that five 
Christians were selected would seem to indicate that they 
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were regarded as a real social power with a contribution to 
make in this presentation of a new democracy. The official 
Communist theory is that religion will die a natural death 
as the social order advances. The five representatives offi- 
cially invited by the Government were Dr. T. C. Chao of the 
Yenching School of Religion, Peking (an Anglican and one 
of the six Presidents of the World Council of Churches), 
Miss Cora Teng, General Secretary of the National Commit- 
tee of the Y.W.C.A., Mr Liu Liang-mou and Mr Y. T. Wu, 
National Committee Y.M.C.A., and Dr H. Y. Chang, Editor 
of the “Christian Farmer.” As a result of this Conference 
which created the ‘People’s Republic of China,” several 
visiting teams, under the leadership of the Christian dele- 
gates who participated in the Conference, were sent to vari- 
ous parts of the country for the purpose of explaining to 
the Christian constituents the nature and principles of the 
new regime and their implications for the Christian Move- 
ment in China. The visiting teams met with the Provincial 
and local Government officials, and were instrumental in 
helping to remove misunderstandings and certain difficul- 
ties under which some of the Churches and schools were 
labouring. In reporting on the visits, Mr Y. T. Wu made the 
following observations as reflecting more or less a general 
concensus of opinion among Christians in Central China. 


1. The desirability for the Christian Movement in China 
to become an indigenous Movement as early as possible. 

2. The need for fraternal assistance from the older 
Churches overseas both in personnel and in funds, in 
the evangelization of the country, especially for mis- 
sionary specialists in certain fields to be still continued. 

8. The need for the Christian Church to be more people- 
conscious, to get among the masses and to do more 
work for their welfare. 

4, The need for Church Unity has become a more urgent 
necessity in the light of the new era. 

5. The demand for a fresh appraisal of the Christian 
Faith, with the possibility of the development of a new 
Chinese Christian theology. 

6. The desire for a National Christian Conference, prefer- 
ably to be held in Peking in August of this year. 


A message to Missionary Societies overseas was sent out 
from 18 Chinese Christians. After referring to the radi- 
cally new situation it stressed three fundamental points of 
future policy as follows— 


“1. The authority for policy determination and financial 
administration must pass over to Chinese leadership. 
Wherever it has not yet taken place, definite steps must be 
taken for its realization. The principles of self-support 
must be reiterated and steps taken for its final consumma- 


tion. 
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2. As regards the future position of missionaries we 
would like to state that— 

(a) There is nothing in principle which makes the 
future position of the Missionary untenable or ren- 
ders his service unnecessary. Even though cir- 
cumstances may render active participation diffi- 
cult, the mere presence of the Missionary will give 
articulate expression to the Christian quality of 
our fellowship which transcends all differences and 
defies all obstacles. 

(b) The future contribution of the Missionary will lie 
along lines of special service and not along adminis- 
trative lines. To be, to share and to live, will be 
a significant contribution in itself. 

(c) The Missionary from now on will be living and 
working in a setting that is entirely foreign to the 
newcomer. Difficult physical and mental readjust- 
ments will be demanded from him. 

“We deem it our duty to state some of the important adiust- 
ments, so that you may be properly advised in your endeav- 
our to enlist the services of Missionaries to the China field. 
The Missionary will be placed in a political environment very 
different from the one to which he is accustomed. 

“Tt is necessary that he should have an open mind and 
have due sympathy with and endeavour to understand the 
political and social trends now operating in China. ‘To 
learn and to know’ is to be stressed more than ever before. 

“The Missionary will be living in an economical envir- 
onment, whose standard of living is much lower than the one 
he is accustomed to, and in which practice of austerity 
will be the rule, rather than the exception, for some time 
to come. He should be prepared to share in the general 
economic struggles of the people among whom he lives and 
whom he tries to serve. Travel is likely to be restricted. 
The missionary should be prepared to be located in one place 
more or less permanently during his term of service. As a 
rule his work will be more intensive than extensive. Adjust- 
ment for families is likely to prove more difficult. Clear 
understanding must be reached beforehand to avoid diffi- 
culties arising from maladjustment. 

“3. Regarding financial support, there is nothing in 
principle that prevents its continuance. It is understood 
that Mission funds are still welcome, providing no strings 
are attached. It is to be stressed here, however, that such 
financial support should be regarded as temporary in nature 
and it is the duty of the Chinese Church to build up its own 
support as soon as circumstances permit.” 

The reports which have come in from various parts of 
China reveal three stages in the Communist policy towards 
the Christian Churches. 

The first, toleration, when no apparent change is 
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noticeable except restriction of travel and imposition of 
heavy taxation on Church properties and institutions. 

The second, supervision, when an agent of the Com- 
munist party is installed on Church premises to supervise 
everything that takes place in Church institutions. 

The third, rigid control. 

All overseas Bishops have sent in their resignations and 
the ‘Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui” has now only Chinese 
Episcopal leadership. The Church of Christ in China reports 
that the Church in North China has suffered greater loss in 
property and personnel than in the areas which have been 
more recently “liberated.”’ Medical work of the Church 
has generally been permitted to continue. The schools are 
carrying on under the Communist Government, but with 
some restrictions. Most Training Colleges and Bible 
Schools are still open. City Churches have suffered less 
than country Churches. In general, Churches are carrying 
on with their usual worship, services, preaching and Church 
activities, although in some regions the borrowing of 
Church buildings and various local restrictions have created 
problems. The Government policy appears to be the giv- 
ing of religious freedom and also freedom to oppose religion. 
Some attacks have been made upon the “foreign” origin 
of the Chinese Churches and their connection with “foreign” 
institutions. On the whole, the situation is more favour- 
able for Christian work than might have been expected. It 
is a time for much heart searching, for strong faith and for 
great courage. If this mighty Social Revolution can spur 
the Church to a deeper concern for the industrial and 
farmer classes and to a truer and braver Christian witness, 
we can be thankful. It is not easy for missionaries, in Com- 
munist controlled areas, to secure travel passes. Some have 
been permitted to return to their places of residence or 
make short trips to Shanghai and other port cities. Very 
few missionaries have been able to travel from the coast 
to the interior and those who reside in up-country cities can 
no longer itinerate freely and cannot move from city to city. 

The Church Missionary Society reports that Church 
Services and evangelistic work generally had suffered no 
hindrance except occasionally in remoter areas, from over 
zealous or partisan officials. Baptisms and Confirmations 
continue, missionary travel is restricted, but, in view of the 
wide spread banditry, and the bombing and machine gun- 
ning of trains and buses by the Nationalist Government, this 
is a legitimate safety measure to avoid international inter- 
ference. The Missionaries in Chekiang received permits to 
travel to Shanghai to attend Synod. Chinese clergy and 
evangelists may travel freely. Religious education in prim- 
ary schools is forbidden but in middle schools and colleges 
it can be given as an extra on a voluntary basis. Christian 
worship, Bible classes and discussion groups continue to 
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function in all their schools and universities. When they 
have had any trouble it has been invariably due to internal 
dissension, not to outside interference. All medical work, 
if efficient, is allowed to continue. Dr. Sturton continues 
as Superintendent of the Hangchow Hospital. He is also a 
member of the local Health Committee and teaches in the 
Communist Government Medical College. The Government 
recognizes the Protestant Christian Church as a useful 
community. It deprecates the superstitious beliefs of the 
Church but appreciates the service it has rendered to the 
people. The evaluation of the contribution is purely prag- 
matic. The individual Christians who are recognized as the 
representatives of the Church by the Communist Govern- 
ment are definitely left-wing but they are none the less 
Christians and they have recently been visiting different 
parts of China to assist Church leaders to understand the 
policy of the new Government and to introduce local Chris- 
tian leaders to the local officials. In Hankow this has greatly 
helped in bringing into force an order that no Church prop- 
erty is to be commandeered and that, where Church 
property has been seized or borrowed, it must be immedi- 
ately vacated. The Communist Government is tackling 
huge problems with courage and enthusiasm. It is cleaning 
up filthy areas in some cities, suppressing industries manu- 
facturing “spirit money” and “incense money,” stamping 
out gambling and opium smoking, heroin and brothels, and 
abolishing illiteracy. With such Movements Christians can 
whole-heartedly co-operate but with the universal teaching 
of Godless materialism and of man’s ability to save himself, 
it is a different matter. The widespread propaganda of 
Communists that religion is superstition, unscientific, 
obstructive to progress, that Missionaries are spearheads of 
western Imperialism and that education and the adjust- 
ment of economic inequalities will produce the perfect 
society, has an insidious effect. The ruthless efficiency of 
Communism also makes the “long term” methods of the 
Church which stresses dealing with individuals seem by 
comparison, weak and futile. The greatest problem of the 
moment confronting the Church is how to meet the Gov- 
ernment’s taxation. Every property owner must pay his 
taxes although sometimes he may be exempted, but exemp- 
tion is very rarely given in the case of schools and hospitals, 
which find it almost impossible to meet their commitments 
especially as schools are not allowed to charge fees to their 
scholars. Churches and Parsonages have to pay their taxes 
upon demand. The purchasing of Victory Bonds and con- 
tributions to “poor relief” are now compulsory. The Gov- 
ernment is desperately in need of money, having been hit by 
the Nationalist blockade with the consequent loss of revenue 
from exports and imports. If honest administration is to 
be maintained officials must be paid adequate salaries. The 
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only method of obtaining the money is by taxation. ‘Per- 
sonally,” says a writer, “I wish that the negotiations for 
recognition of the Communist Government could be com- 
pleted and the Nationalists outlawed. Their bombing and 
blockades are only causing endless suffering and hardship. 
They can never stage a “come-back.”” American bombs and 
planes are coming from a group still represented on the 
United Nations and the Security Council. No wonder the 
Communist Government queries our peaceful intentions and 
our Christian profession!” 

From the China Inland Mission comes news that not a 
single one of its hundreds of Missionaries, scattered all 
over China, have been interfered with by the Government 
representatives during the past year. The former Chefoo 
schools for the children of Missionaries, now being con- 
ducted at Kuling, are able to function normally and the 
children are free to wander about on the mountain top as 
they please. The boys are often away for a day’s ramble. 
Restrictions on travel have prevented many children from 
rejoining their parents in the school holidays. 

As to religious freedom, to which reference has already 
been made, conditions vary very much from place to place, 
possibly due to the viewpoint of local authorities. It is 
therefore dangerous to generalize. Marxism is an avowed 
enemy of religion and we must expect to meet serious oppo- 
sition sooner or later despite the articles of the new Consti- 
tution which ensure freedom for religion. In some Churches 
where complaints have been made to higher authorities that 
their religious freedom is curtailed, the local Communist 
leader has often been removed from office. In a number of 
places conversions to Christianity among Communists are 
reported. These have usually been humanly attributed to 
(a) the example of a consistent Christian character or (b) 
Christlike medical or other help given, without showing an 
anti-Communist attitude, or (c) answers to prayer for 
healing, etc. 

The restrictions on Missionary travel are being relaxed 
in certain areas. Where the Communist Government is 
really exercising control, there is law and order without 
graft and corruption, though personal liberties are curtailed. 
The whole of China is now under Communist authorities. 
Sichang has recently been occupied. Although Britain has 
offered recognition of this Government no public announce- 
ment has yet been made of a reciprocal approach. There is 
no Consul or representative in London at present. ‘The 
usual attitude among Christian people towards Commun- 
ism,” says a writer “shows (a) an inabiilty to understand 
it as a philosophy, (b) a quiescent acceptance of its advance 
throughout the world, when we should be taking the initia- 
tive in prayer, (c) a growing pessimism rather than an 
acceptance of a new challenge which affords us the oppor- 
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tunity for proving the power of God and the Gospel.” 

From another source comes this criticism of the 
Churches. ‘The Christians are a very small and frail min- 
ority. The Churches have a poorly equipped ministry with 
more worldly wisdom than with true self-knowledge and 
spirituality. Not to be creative while living in a creative 

period is the greatest of sins. Communism is man’s chal- 
faa to Christianity, but it is also God’s judgment upon 
flabby Churches. We must plan together a programme of 
practical and concrete social service. The Churches must 
revolutionize their organization, their ways of living and 
their methods of evangelism. Communists are at the 
moment too full of passion and self-confidence to be tackled 
but romance will die down and the hard facts of human sin 
and selfishness, with human need of a spiritual redemption 
and human yearning for God in Christ will stare men in the 
face.” 

The country districts experience more restrictions than 
the city. The Pastors are forbidden to solicit funds from 
their Church members. Some may receive voluntary con- 
tributions. Church buildings are considered to be public 
property and therefore are sometimes used for public meet- 
ings just at the time when the Church services are normally 
held. Some hospitals are not allowed to collect fees from 
patients. Money which is now sent to Churches in Com- 
munist areas by commercial transfer will no longer be 
allowed to be forwarded. Schools may not collect fees from 
students. A student Council exercises final authority in 
their administration. No dismissal of students is allowed 
in the schools. Instructors and students discuss the con- 
tents of a course and the method of teaching; the students 
select the teachers, make the budget and decide on the sal- 
aries. The schools have to pay a heavy property tax. Each 
student is forced to attend a course of indoctrination. A 
Christian student who spent several months in a Communist 
Political School, and was deeply troubled over the relation 
of his Faith to Communist thought, gave particulars as to 
what is taught in these schools. 


CONCERNING RELIGION 


The fact that the primitive mind cannot understand 
and explain the origins and causes of things according 
to natural scientific laws, it therefore invents religious 
superstitious explanations. 

Simple minded folk cannot see that religion has evolved 
as a social phenomenon, among other things, according 
to scientific sociological laws; hence they attribute to 


it supernatural truth and power. 
People in the past have not been able to resist success- 
fully the oppression of the upper classes, hence they 
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invent religious solutions to their dilemma, leading to 

an ‘“‘other-worldly” escape. Naturally the upper classes 

encourage this process” 

The student’s notes go on to show the teaching given on 
the Stages of History, and how religion arose in the very 
primitive stages. “Jesus did not understand this social 
development and so made the great mistake of trying to 
force things ahead, and it did not work. Christianity in 
time became exploited by feudal lords who wanted to keep 
control of society, and so the Church has drawn people away 
from social thought and social change.” 

Some of the answers given to questions asked by the 
students were as follows. ‘Can a Christian believe in the 
new democracy?” They reply, “Yes, but he cannot be an 
official worker in the party of the Government for he must 
recognize certain facts first—such as the fact that Chris- 
tianity has been used in the past by exploiting classes, for 
controlling the exploited, and it has prevented the solution 
of this world’s problems by ‘other-world’s’ promises.” Ques- 
tion—‘“Does God exist?” Answer—‘‘No. To believe that 
there is a God is to violate scientific truth. If God is reality, 
did He direct Christians to support feudalism and capital- 
ism? Why are there so many denominations now? These 
prove that Christians cannot agree among themselves about 
God. Therefore God cannot objectively exist!” 

To sum up, they say “Christianity has been at work for 
2000 years, Marxism in China for 28 years. Compare the 
accomplishments of the two and decide which is better. 
Religion is wrong, it is not something that can be finally 
removed by reforms.” This last word is sinister. A girl 
at Yenching, preparing for baptism, went to Tientsin, im- 
pressed by the morale and discipline of the “Liberation 
Army.” “Formerly I believed that man could only change 
from evil to good by the power of Christ,” she said, “but 
Christians only talk and do not act. Now the Communist 
Army has truly done it.” Hundreds of college and middle 
school students such as this girl, suddenly leave their 
schools to join the Communists with high hopes and prom- 
ises of a life of sacrifice, taking nothing with them but the 
clothes they wear. “Mass Conversion” is seen to be really 
possible. Crowds are always coming in and “self criticism” 
meetings are held. They are always examining themselves 
to find out if there is anything unworthy in their conduct 
which needs to be changed and are ready to make amends 
when in the wrong. The Communist Government has 
caught the imagination and idealism of the best people. It 
is spreading like wildfire, with the same sense of vocation 
and enthusiasm which is so characteristic of our own mis- 
sionaries. 

A Missionary tells how the members of the Communist 
Party joined in the New Year celebrations in the city with 
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parades, songs, dances, shows, etc., with a complete absence 
of any national insignia or decoration on their hats, shirts 
or coats. On the other hand, from another part of China 
comes another side of the picture. A Missionary reported 
as follows: “Last New Year there was little celebration. 
Shops were closed for fear of looting. Eighty per cent of 
the students are not able to continue their studies because of 
the high taxation in their home towns. Fees have had to be 
reduced which affects the staff and efficiency of the insti- 
tutions.” 

The work of all the Christian Universities, however, 
can carry on. The reports which have come through, indi- 
cate that, in the Communist controlled areas, no changes 
have been made in personnel; religious activities are per- 
mitted and there have been only minor changes made in the 
curriculum. An unusually large number of students have 
given in their names as wishing to study Christianity with 
‘a view to being baptized—in Hankow 450, in Canton 550, in 
Chengtu over 1000. 

The Communist Government has announced an interim 
policy for the next 30 years, during which religious teach- 
ing will be permitted, it being anticipated that, at the end 
of that time, it will no longer be necessary, as a Communist 
State will have been set up. Clergy have to take a job like 
every one else. Buddhist Monks have doffed their flowing 
robes and are now found working in the fields. The Clergy 
must no longer receive a salary from their congregations, 
so some peddle pins and needles and find it a grand oppor- 
tunity for evangelism. One took a hand-cart and plied for 
hire, carrying baggage or people. To each passenger he 
preached the Gospel and with such effect that after a few 
months the local Communist official told his police to seek 
out the secret meeting place of the “Underground Move- 
ment” which was spreading so rapidly. At the end of the 
week the police reported that there were no secret meetings 
and no “Underground Movement.” Everything came from 
the old cart pusher. “Oh,” exclaimed the official, “if it is 
only that crazy old fellow, we need not bother about it.” 
So he goes on witnessing to the Christian Faith. Two 
Clergy were put in prison for continuing to preach when 
ordered to confine their Services to prayer, song and Bible 
reading. They felt proud to be following in the footsteps 
of Peter and John and they kept praising God and singing. 
The prison was insanitary because the other prisoners were 
dirty and diseased. They washed their wounds, they taught 
them to sing, and soon all knew the Christian songs and did 
their share in keeping the prison a cheerful place. A black 
marketeer visited the prison and every one but these Clergy 
bought from him, for food was scarce. ‘Why do you not 
buy?” the gaoler asked. “Christians believe in obeying the 
law,” they explained. “Then why do you preach?” enquired 
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the gaoler. ‘‘Because God’s law tells us to preach and that 
law is more binding than a man-made law.” The gaoler told 
them next day that they were free to leave the prison. As 
they went out of the prison gate they turned round and 
waved a last good-bye to the other prisoners. “Be strong 
and remember God. Pray that He may set you free also.” 
This was more than the gaoler could stand. “Come back,” 
he called, “why do you keep thanking God?” He did not set 
you free, it was me and, just to prove it, I will have you 
back here again.” And the two had to go back to prison. 
This provided another opportunity to spread the Good News 
and to confirm the faith of the new converts. A few weeks 
later the gaoler finally set them free. 

Let me now pass on to another approach to the problem 
of China. China is in the throes of famine and it is incum- 
bent upon us, as Christians, to assist her. In so doing we 
must always keep a clear vision of Christ’s teaching. We 
can thus show the essential difference between Christianity 
and Communism with its god of greed and with its doctrine 
of materialism. China is now in the throes of one of the 
worst famines of modern times, the result of a succession 
of floods and droughts. It is claimed that thirty million 
people are on starvation rations and the Government is try- 
ing to cope with runaway inflation and open rebellion. The 
Anhwei Relief Mission which is at present in Hongkong has 
privately circulated a statement saying that typhus, men- 
ingitis, measles, dysentery and medicinal disorders are tak- 
ing heavy toll in that province. The Mission predicts that 
the position will deteriorate rapidly and millions will die if 
relief is not immediately provided. Calamitous conditions 
prevail elsewhere and military upheaval and economic chaos 
accentuate the effects of pestilence. There is a shortage of 
labour in North China through heavy drafting into the 
army and there have been no good imports from pre-war 
sources. On the contrary, Manchurian grain, until recently, 
was being exported to Russia. China is not a poor country. 
Indeed, her potentialities for industry, agriculture and 
industrial development are enormous. She has large stores 
of minerals and widespread coal deposits estimated at 990 
thousand million tons which makes her the fourth richest 
coal country in the world. If she could obtain sufficient 
capital, machinery, experts, and efficient co-operation with 
the industrialised world, China could become a major indus- 
trial power within half a century. The democracies could 
provide China with her industrial needs but for political 
reasons hesitate to do so. The United States lost millions 
of dollars in its efforts to save the Nationalist regime. It 
is almost certain that Russia would greedily seize upon 
capital equipment and machinery invested in China. Thus 
there is a grave risk, if not a certainty of enriching a poten- 
tial enemy, if the democracies invest much capital in China. 
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On the other hand, China can expect little economic help 
from Russia who coldly and cruelly takes most of the indus- 
trial products of her satellites to build up her own country. 
China is thus caught between the upper and nether mill 
stones of the mighty Powers of the East-West. 

These conditions set a problem which we, as Christians, 
must try to solve. It is not for us to shrug our shoulders 
and wait for the situation to clarify. Millions of souls need 
our help now. That is the thought which must influence 
our whole attitude towards China. Even if the Communists 
of China are our potential enemies, it is our duty as Chris- 
tians to seek to influence them. 

A sense of realism demands that our help must be tem- 
pered by reason. We are morally obliged, by the very rudi- 
ments of our Faith, to alleviate the distress but we have a 
binding obligation to exercise wisdom in the process, to 
ensure that we do not unwittingly assist the instigators of 
the world’s major distress and thus deepen the chaos of 
these dreadful days. How may we ensure this? The 
answer is not simple, but a grasp of certain realities is 
essential for an appraisal of the situation. 

The Russian and Chinese Communist Governments have 
according to recent reports, concluded secret military and 
economic pacts. It seems clear that, at least in spirit, these 
pacts are practically identical with the treaties the Kremlin 
has concluded with her Eastern European.satellite coun- 
tries which, on all the evidence, are being bled white to fur- 
ther the imperialistic aspirations of the Soviet; countries, 
moreover, where drastic attempts have been made to exor- 
cise the Spirit of Christianity. The acquisition of satellites 
has enormously helped Russia’s post-war reconstruction. 
Between 40 and 70 per cent of the industrial production of 
each satellite State goes to Russia, at prices which Moscow 
decides. About 90 per cent of the agricultural surplus of 
these countries is also sold to Soviet Export Companies 
which sell the products on the international market. In 
China, the Soviet is taking as much as she cares to take and 
apparently the only commodity which she can take in any 
large quantity is “man-power.” Mao Tse Tung has under- 
taken to send to the Soviet Union a million workers. The 
tantalizing fact that confronts us is that China’s standard 
of living would be raised beyond the wildest dreams of her 
average coolie if her natural wealth were scientifically har- 
nessed and exploited for her own people. The whole situa- 
tion presents a challenge which we, as Christians, dare not 
avoid. A bold imaginative policy is required if China’s 
economic house is to be set in order. Australasian interests 
in the Pacific countries are unique and our responsibility 
clear and undoubted. With our industrial equipment and 
potential, and our geographical position, Australia and New 
Zealand are, surely, two of the “good Samaritans” to help 
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a neighbour who, at the moment, has fallen among robbers. 
Whether or not we choose to help to dominate Asiatic coun- 
tries, we remain in peril from them but, by being “good 
neighbours” we may, at least, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we are fulfilling God’s law, come what may. 

Australasia stands the risk of sustaining the full 
impact of a southward Communist-inspired drive. We can 
at least minimize this risk by eliminating causes of hatred 
between countries of the Pacific and ourselves. It is, of 
course, quite true that we have nothing like the industrial 
capacity of the United States but, without impinging on 
politics, it is surely true that we can do much better than 
our records disclose. If we constantly keep before our eyes 
a picture of the dire straits of the world around us, we would 
work harder and find the way to do more for our needy 
neighbours round the Pacific. To arrive at a really Chris- 
tian relationship with China is a formidable task, especially 
when viewed in the light of a recent statement on our 
foreign policy delivered in Australia by the Hon. P. C. 
Spender, K.C., in the House of Representatives. He said, 
“We should very much dislike seeing the traditional con- 
tacts severed between China and the Western world. We 
should like to think that the Chinese Communists would 
look for the sympathetic help of the Western democracies 
in the work of uniting and rehabilitating their country, but 
such evidence as we have of the Communist behaviour up 
to date, including their treatment of United States property 
and citizens, leaves us uncertain whether the Peking Gov- 
ernment will conduct itself in accordance with recognized 
principles of international law and refrain from interfering 
in the affairs of neighbour States..’ 

Great Britain has recognized the Chinese Communist 
Government. American business interests in China and 
South-East Asia are disturbed because they say that their 
British competitors have gained the lead in beginning to 
have trade associations with Chinese Communist-dominated 
areas. I trust that the air will be free of recriminations 
between the great English-speaking nations and that we 
may find a policy whose application will restore trade 
between all peoples without dangerous delay. China has 
much to sell to the Western world and she, in turn, is in 
great need of that world’s productions. The possibility of 
creating “heresy” in the form of Nationalism in China and 
other Communist countries, is something which must not 
be overlooked. There is reasonable hope that, through the 
persistent efforts of the Democracies, China may be con- 
vinced that she will be best off under a democratic system. 

We may thus start the rot of the whole Communistic 
system. It is worth recalling that “heresy” has already 
started in Europe. 

As a corollary of raising the standard of living in the 
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East, most countries within this sphere would automatically 
solve their greatest economic problem, that of ‘‘over-popu- 
lation.” It is a little known but logical fact that population 
decreases with the raising of the standard of living. Trade 
must be used to bring many of our amenities to those who 
desperately need them. How this trade is to be conducted 
without benefiting the enemies of Christianity forms the 
basis of our problem. 

Let me close my references to China by referring to an 
interesting development in Malaya where, for the past 
eighteen months, there has been a state of emergency owing 
to guerilla activities, most of which are perpetrated by 
Chinese. They have caused considerable loss of life and 
damage over the whole of the Federation. At considerable 
expense and with great difficulty the Federation Govern- 
ment has succeeded in confining them to isolated jungle 
areas, but the work of cleaning them up is arduous and 
slow. The Chinese business community in Malaya is gener- 
ally out of sympathy with the guerillas but, here again, the 
Communist success in China can be expected to have given 
fresh heart to the guerillas themselves and to have weak- 
ened the interest of many of the Chinese helping the Feder- 
ation Government to root out the trouble. The guerillas 
claim justification for their terrorism by asserting that the 
British interest in Malaya is exclusively calculated to exploit 
the country for financial gain. 

Our relations with Malaya should be designed to elimin- 
ate the sheer banditry within the country. This cannot be 
done without Western help. I am glad to learn that in 
Malaya there is a steadily growing range of industrial 
development, with Australian plant and equipment and 
“man-power” co-operation. In one recently established 
industry, nearly 800 Malayans, Chinese and Indians work 
under the guidance of less than a dozen Australians. 
Through the influence of this one effort the country gets the 
benefit of constant employment, increased standards and 
the social benefits of new amenities, based upon close and 
friendly co-operation. The company to which I refer pur- 
chased 25 acres of land and on it they have erected splendid 
buildings which house this efficient plant. Since its estab- 
lishment other industries have started in the same and con- 
tiguous areas. There has never been one day’s industrial 
trouble in these works since their establishment and the 
average rate of pay is only slightly less than the average in 
Australia. By enterprise such as this the industrial 
strength of sub-standard countries can be built up, with 
goodwill and prosperity for all those concerned. 

As we turn to Indonesia we remember that here, as in 
other eastern countries, tragic warfare and fratricidal strife 
have followed a disastrous war. Trade relations and invest- 
ments, fostered by Western industrialists in an unselfish 
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spirit, should do much to raise the standard of living of the 
Indonesian people and hasten a basis of political stability. 
Vice-President Hatta recently said that there need be no 
fear of Communism spreading, provided that a “‘welfare pro- 
gramme” can be quickly launched, to steer the Islands back 
to prosperity. He declared that Indonesia will have to find a 
means of importing about 75 million pounds sterling worth 
of consumers’ goods in the first year, in order to be sure of 
stable government. Before the war, Indonesia supplied 
Australia with 70 per cent of her tea and 33 1-8rd per cent 
of her coffee. The ravages of war and neglect have, how- 
ever, rendered many Indonesian plantations unproductive. 
With Indonesia and other Eastern countries, Australasia 
has the natural resources that should make for generosity in 
her trade relations. Her Christian ideals and smooth long- 
range trade relations should coincide. A sympathetic under- 
standing of Indonesia’s needs and a willingness to fulfill 
those needs, at a moderate price, would not only strengthen 
our friendship with that country but would guarantee us a 
satisfied customer for the future. 


Events in Indonesia have moved rapidly in recent years. 
Only two years ago the Dutch were planning the United 
States of Indonesia in alliance with Holland. Now the 
Indonesian Republic has been established. A number of its 
leaders are avowed members of the Christian Church. 
Although so little in the English language has been written 
about Indonesia and its Churches, contact has been made 
with them from time to time and help has been sent by the 
National Missionary Council of Australia and the Church 
Missionary Society of Australia and Tasmania, both in sup- 
plying food and literature, to the Batak Church in Sumatra, 
as well as financial help to enable it to evangelize its neigh- 
bours. Books have also been supplied to the Theological 
Colleges in Java. The Church Missionary Society of Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania is now sending the Rev. L. L. Nash, 
M.A., Rector of St. George’s, Hobart, Tasmania, to join the 
staff of Djakarta Theological College, to which students go 
from all parts of Indonesia. Enquiries are also being made 
as to the possibility of the Society responding to the invita- 
tion to send medical help to Borneo and evangelists to Dutch 
New Guinea, in an area where no other Missionary Society is 
at work. 


The Rev. Charles Ranson, Secretary for the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and Dr. Visser T’Hooft, Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, have recently toured 
Java and Sumatra, Ambon and Macassar. Everywhere they 
were cordially welcomed by Indonesian leaders, both of 
Church and State. The Churches have grown in numbers, 
despite so much material and spiritual impoverishment, 
since the Japanese invasion began. The Batak Church had 
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added 150,000 new members to the Church in the past ten 
years. The two Secretaries came away with the conviction 
that the Churches of Indonesia value cecumenical fellowship. 


The Rev. John Garrett, Secretary of the Australian 
Council for the World Council of Churches, has already gone 
to Indonesia to represent the Australian Council at the 
inauguration of the National Christian Council of Indonesia, 
to promote fellowship between our Churches and to see in 
what practical ways effect can be given to it. 


What of the future? Are the Chinese Communists 
Marxists, who will follow the party-line from Moscow, or 
will they modify even Marxism, as the Chinese people have 
modified and absorbed every “foreign” influence in their 
long history? It will be a tragedy if the present youth of 
China find help and inspiration from Russia alone. 


It is not too late for us to pursue a “good neighbour” 
policy. There is a call to creative Christian thought and 
action. The Communists started so well with their good 
discipline, simple living and freedom from corruption. But 
their philosophy of life does not go deep enough. Man’s 
nature must be changed. Already the widespread poverty, 
disillusionment growing into hatred, and, as the new despot- 
ism reveals its iron hand, the realization of the loss of free- 
dom with no protection from the law, makes some wonder 
whether the Communist regime, as constituted at present, 
can last for long. Argument does not impress the Com- 
munists. They are caught up by an idea that holds them 
completely. 


A more intense Christian witness is needed as, for 
instance, in Japan, where the American General MacArthur 
is teaching, by his own example, the precept “Love your 
enemies,” or, as in Korea, from which the following story 
comes. Recently a young Korean was shot by a Communist 
soldier who was court-martialled and condemned to death. 
He was to be shot two days later. The father of the mur- 
dered boy was a Christian. He asked the Communist Court 
for a favour. Permission was given to him to ask what he 
liked. He requested the life of the murderer and offered 
to take him into his home as a son of the family. The Court 
was amazed at the request but reprieved the murderer, 
letting him go to the Christian home. Not only did the 
father take the young murderer into his family life, but, 
knowing what the loss of a son would mean to the parents 
of the murderer, he offered his daughter to them. She, also 
a Christian, was willing to go and live with the parents of 
her brother’s murderer in order to give them the help they 
needed. It is to such a quality of Christian service and 
witness that we are summoned in these critical days in the 
life of the Church. Are we prepared to give it? 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What should be the Christian attitude towards a possible East- 
West conflict in China? 


If China becomes dominated by Communism, and if missionaries 
are allowed to remain, what will be their real task? 


How are the Chinese people reacting to the Communist Govern- 
ment? 


In what ways has the Communist regime affected the Church in 
China? 


How can the Churches in New Zealand and Australia give the 
most effective help to the Church in China? 
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CHRIST AND THE PACIFIC (JAPAN) 
THE MOST REVEREND MICHAEL H. YASHIRO, D.D. 


Towards the end of November of last year, after leav- 
ing San Francisco, I visited the Churches of all the coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. I attended the East 
Asia Conference in Bangkok and had the opportunity of 
talking with representative people of all the Pacific 
countries. ; 

On the last day of the Conference at Bangkok, there 
was a discussion on the extent and meaning of the expres- 
sion “East Asia.” It was felt that Australia and New 
Zealand should also be included as they also border on 
the Pacific Ocean. It was resolved that, though neither of 
these two countries was represented at this Conference, it 
was hoped that in the future representatives would be sent 
to all such meetings. 

From my journey round these countries last year I 
gleaned certain important facts, which I would like to pass 
on to you. The total population of the East Asia countries 
on the Pacific is one billion, one hundred and sixty million, 
or to put it more intelligibly one thousand one hundred and 
sixty million (1,160,000,000). The number of Christians 
among these is very small indeed. The only country which 
could be called a Christian country is the Philippines, where 
out of every thousand people there are 756 Christians. 
This is a greater proportion than in America. In India there 
are ten million Christians but that is only 20 to every thou- 
sand people. In China out of four hundred and fifty million 
people (450,000,000) there are 4,500,000 Christians, that is, 
1 per cent. In Indo-China there are one million four hun- 
dred thousand Christians and this is six out of a thousand. 
In Malaya, including British Borneo, there is a compara- 
tively large number of Christians, 22 out of every thousand. 
And finally we must not forget Indonesia, where there is a 
population of two million (2,000,000) and out of every 
thousand there are 32 Christians. In Siam there are four 
Christians to every thousand. The RARE of Christians is 
fifty-five thousand (55,000). 

Now in Japan we have the smallest per centage of Chris- 
tians of any country in the world. There are only four 
Christians out of every thousand, that is point four per cent. 

Now the countries which border on the Pacific are 
faced with two major problems, about which I should like 
to speak for a few moments. 

The first of these problems is that of Religious Free- 
dom. We usually take it for granted that the words ‘‘Religi- 
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ous Freedom” mean only one thing, but the situation in the 
Far East has brought out the fact that what we Christians 
mean by Religious Freedom and what other people mean are 
quite different things. This difference is based on the fact 
that Christianity cannot be confined within the scope of 
religion; in fact, in its very essence, Christianity is not a 
religion at all. Religions are man’s effort towards God and 
Christianity is God’s reply to man; it is THE GOSPEL and 
is away beyond the category of religion or religions. Conse- 
quently Religious Freedom is bound to mean something 
different to us. 

Religious Freedom as understood by people of all 
religions means the liberty to believe and live out one’s own 
religion undisturbed by others. My next door neighbour 
may be a Hindu, the man opposite a Mohammedan and I 
myself a Buddhist. We would be at liberty to believe each 
our own religion without interference of any sort from our 
neighbours. That is the general meaning of Religious 
Freedom. 

But for us Christians our liberty does not stop there. 
We may believe what we wish; we may live as we wish... 
but over and above that, we are at liberty to try to persuade 
others, that is to proselytize, to challenge others, that is to 
disturb them so profoundly as to make them become Chris- 
tian. This is of the very essence of Christianity. 

St. Paul distinguishes Christianity from other religions 
and does not call Christianity a religion at all. Other theo- 
logians, too, do not classify Christianity among religions. I 
am one of those who take this stand. 

Christianity stands on the failure of man; other reli- 
gions stand on the so-to-speak, successes of man. Christian- 
ity is what came down from God to man in his impotence 
and helplessness, when he was overcome and in tears over 
the thought of his own sinfulness; in his misery because 
he cannot grasp God, God instead grasps him; when by 
searching out he cannot find God, God instead finds him and 
lifts him up in His Arms. 

Other religions are each of them based on a certain 
conviction that man can be saved, if he follows a certain 
formula, that is he can save himself, while Christianity 
teaches that no formula of man’s will work. 

Unless we realize that the very foundation on which 
Christianity stands is entirely different from the founda- 
tions of other religions, we shall not be able to understand 
the suffering of the Christians in the Pacific Area at this 
time. | 

It is possible that some of you Christians rather despise 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism as stupid religions of the 
past, but the fact is that the independence of India owes 
most of its religious impetus to these religions which men 
think stupid. 
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Now when India gained her independence, the country 
was split up into three. Pakistan, where Mohammedanism 
rules, divides East India from West India and these two are 
Hindu. We cannot ignore the strength of Hinduism in 
India. Now that each of these three countries has attained 
freedom in her own religion, Christians in India are up 
against a big problem. Bishop Stephen Neill, in his book 
“Cross Over Asia,” says, “Nevertheless, I found consider- 
able anxiety regarding the future among the Christians, 
with whom I talked. Mr Gandhi was prepared to tolerate the 
existence of Indian Christians; he was irrevocably opposed 
to what he called proselytism, the attempt to lead a man to 
change his religion; if a man has been born a Hindu, that is 
God’s will for him, and to change the religion in which you 
have been born is an act of treason both to God and to your 
country.” 

Possibly “treason” is rather a strong word, but when I 
talked to Dr. Mannickam, Chairman of the National Chris- 
tian Council of India, he said that Gandhi claimed that he 
did not at all wish to attack Christianity, but complained 
that Christians called other religions false religions and 
tried to proselytize, which only brought confusion into the 
meaning of Religious Freedom. Indians say that there can 
only be peace if the children follow the religion of their 
parents. 

But looking at this from the Christian standpoint, if we 
limited ourselves to Gandhi’s theory, all the glory of evan- 
gelism would be lost and we should lose the freedom of our 
religion to challenge others and urge the conversion of other 
people to our Faith. The Christians in India are now in a 
serious plight; they exist and they hold their own, but if 
they respect Gandhi’s idea and refrain from disturbing 
people of other religions, the very life of Christianity is at 
stake. 

What is true of India is also true of Indonesia, which is 
Mohammedan like Pakistan. Now Pakistan produced for the 
United Nations a constitution promising wonderful religious 
freedom and on paper it sounds well and very progressive. 
The facts are the opposite: never before have Christians 
actually had less freedom than they have in these newly 
formed countries in the East. The Christian Churches of 
the Pacific Area are up against a great problem indeed. 

And now I come to the second great problem facing the 
Churches in East Asia ... and that is the relationship 
between Christianity and Communism. 

Communist authorities in the Far East are hopeful 
about the spread of Communism in all countries in East 
Asia, except in India, the Philippines and Japan. Conse- 
quently now that they have conquered Korea and China they 
are moving southward towards Burma and Indo-China. Now 
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the problem for the Churches of the East is as to what atti- 
tude they should take toward Communism. 

If we study Communist methods we see that there are 
two stages in their social revolution :— 

(1) The first stage is the procedure up to the time when 
a country falls completely into the clutches of the Commun- 
ists. East Europe has passed the first stage. During this 
first stage the Communists plan to co-operate with the 
Christian and democratic camps, so to speak, and never 
persecute either Christians or any democratic government. 
In fact, they protect Christians and even use the same term- 
inology as the democracies, and so completely delude the 
people. The late President Roosevelt said at a Round Table 
Conference that as the Communist used exactly the same 
phraseology as the democracies, but with an entirely differ- 
ent meaning, it was impossible to hold a satisfactory con- 
versation. 

Speaking from the experience of ourselves in the Orient 
the word democracy to-day has lost its real meaning and is 
being used to include the claims of Communism. Conse- 
quently there is confusion both of thought and of 
expression. 

The second stage in Communist tactics is the stage in 
which East Europe finds itself now. After the whole coun- 
try has become Communist, the Communists show their 
hand and start their persecution of Christianity and demo- 
cracy. This is the fearful situation in East Europe now. 

The countries which border on the Pacific are on the 
road now to the first stage and some are in it. The second 
and far worse stage is still far away. But this first stage 
is a time of crisis for the Christian Church in all countries 
of the Pacific. The Communists are still refraining from 
attacking Christians and ave rather showing them kindness; 
these are their tactics of deception, which make it difficult 
for Christians to adopt an “attitude” towards Communism. 

It is only when the persecution starts and the Christian 
Church comes up against it, that she can show her strength 
and bear her witness. So now while East Asia is in the first 
stage, it is the time to strengthen the Churches to prepare 
them for the second stage. It is a critical time for the 
Churches of the Far East. 

The two problems I have mentioned above, of Religious 
Freedom, or rather the real lack of it, and the relationship 
between Christianity and Communism in its two stages, 
have not been bright subjects, but my third subject is one 
full of hope and should give us some indication about what 
we can do about all this and pull our weight in the right 
direction and take our place in this grand Christian adven- 
ture and witness. 

I have travelled through these countries and I claim to 
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have seen the power of Christianity shaking the whole 
earth. This power is showing itself in two ways:— 

The first is the witness made by the amazing strength 
of Christian fellowship. In these countries of the East, 
which had been damaged by the Japanese Army and suf- 
fered such destruction, it was the first time for a Japanese 
to enter, when I arrived. There was every reason why I 
should have been shown hostility, but instead the former 
fellowship was renewed, which was a Christian miracle abso- 
lutely inconceivable by all ordinary standards. In Manilla 
and the Philippines, still wet with the blood shed by Japan- 
ese soldiers, the fellowship and welcome extended to me was 
the miracle of the Koinonia only. 

The second way in which the power of Christianity is 
moving the world is the strength of small numbers. The 
numbers of Christians in the countries of East Asia are 
comparatively small yet their strength is out of all propor- 
tion, and they are alive. Dr. Ranson tells the story of how, 
when all the missionaries had left Sumatra and there 
was a shortage of clergy, the laymen rose to the occasion 
and started a movement for their own education and the 
care of the churches. No lack could kill the life of the 
Church. 

The third way in which the power of Christianity is 
shown, is the fact that it can work in the opposite way to the 
tendencies of the world. India is a country of struggle, 
conflict, confusion and disorder. These are the character- 
istics of India, and yet the movement of Christianity in 
India has all been in the opposite direction; endless time, 
patience and labour have been spent on the effort to attain a 
united Church, and it has succeeded. 

The fourth and last indication of the power of Chris- 
tianity is the tremendous desire in Japan to learn about 
Christianity. This applies to many countries of the Pacific 
Area. It was generally considered out in the East and still 
is so, that since it was Christian countries which won the 
war, there must be something in Christianity and so thou- 
sands want to hear. This is true even in conquered Japan 
and accounts for the general attitude of the public to the 
Occupation Forces in the country. The churches are full to 
overflowing. The opportunities for teaching are beyond 
count; it is a golden age for the Church. 

In the countries where Communists are pouring in, it is 
yet the first stage. What can you do to help to strengthen 
the Churches in these countries before the door closes and 
Communism gains full control and the native Churches are 
left to face them alone? Your help is needed in every way. 
We want your help too in the countries where Communism 
has made little headway. Now is the acceptable time. Now 
is the day of opportunity and it will not come again. 
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Looking over East Asia, I seem to see again the picture 
of Christ standing knocking outside the door of East Asia 
saying, ‘Behold I stand at the door and knock.” You who 
are listening to me have had centuries of Christianity, the 
only people of the Pacific Area who have. This privilege 
brings with it responsibilities and I hope I have shown you 
the opportunities that lie before us all as Christians in a 
time as exciting and thrilling as those of New Testament 
days, a time demanding courage and sacrifice from us all in 
the name of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Is it practicable to arrange an exchange of clergy, teachers, 
students and others between Japan and New Zealand? 


As the Japanese think that victory for the Allies was a victory 
for Christianity, can we do more to impress upon Church people the 
urgency of missionary enterprise in that country ? 
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THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA, ALSO JAPAN AND 
QUEENSLAND 


THE MOST REVEREND R. C. HALSE, M.A., D.D. 


The Church of South India came into being in Septem- 
ber, 1947, when Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Congregationalists joined in a Service at Madras Cathedral, 
at which Bishops were consecrated to take charge of new 
Dioceses, which were to include all the members of the 
different Communions, which were now amalgamating into 
one Church. 

A year later in October, 1948, I spent twelve days in 
South India on my way back from the Lambeth Conference 
and divided the time between three dioceses, Madras, 
Mysore and Madura. The three bishops had different denom- 
inational backgrounds; one had been an Anglican, one a 
Presbyterian and one a Methodist. I could not possibly have 
had a warmer welcome from each and all of them, and was 
made to feel at home wherever I went. At the time it was 
only natural that my thoughts were influenced a good deal 
by the debates that had taken place at the Lambeth Con- 
ference three months before; and on looking back at the 
report I made on my return to Australia, I find that I was 
seeing the situation in the light of what had transpired at 
the Conference. 

It may therefore be helpful, if I reproduce here some 
impressions which were uppermost in my mind, noting at 
the time the measure of approval and the note of caution 
which emanated from Lambeth. We had all expressed our 
thankfulness to God for the measure of unity locally 
achieved, and pledged ourselves to pray and work for the 
day when there might be full Communion between that 
Church and the Anglican Communion. No one was pre- 
pared to question the validity of the form and order used 
at the Service of Consecration of bishops in 1947, but it was 
generally recognized that only the faith and practice of a 
Christian Communion could guarantee and substantiate the 
true character of its ministry. This might take some time, 
and a substantial minority of bishops were not prepared to 
agree that as yet the fact of Episcopacy, as understood by 
the Anglican Church, had been accepted, because from the 
outset of the formation of the new Church, there was to be 
the recognition of complete equality of ministry between 
those who had been ordained by bishops, and those who had 
been ordained, or set apart for the ministry, in various 


other ways. 
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On the other hand most of the bishops felt able to 
recognize bishops and presbyters, consecrated and ordained 
in the Church of South India, as true bishops and presbyters 
of the whole Church of God, and to recommend that they 
be accepted as such in every part of the Anglican Com- 
munion. There was no desire on the part of any to condemn 
outright these ordinations, but it was felt by some that 
there was not as yet sufficient evidence to pass any definite 
judgment on their precise status. Apart from this “caveat’’ 
there was general agreement that wherever possible con- 
firmed members of the Church, when outside their own 
province, should be welcomed to Anglican Altars, and that 
similarly Anglicans should be free to minister and worship 
in South India Churches without censure, when invited to 
do so. 

It may be said, in passing, that quite obviously tensions 
and awkward situations might arise, if visiting bishops and 
presbyters from South India, recognizing their kinship and 
communion with the various parent bodies, which have 
gone to constitute their new Church, felt themselves free 
to overlook the customary denominational rules governing 
exchange of pulpits and inter-communion. 

But it has to be remembered that it was not only the 
question of the ministry, involved in a theory of the Episco- 
pate, which caused the greatest concern. It is well known 
that some Christian congregations especially those of the 
Congregational type, have a dislike of the idea of member- 
ship of the Church having a credal basis for its essential 
efficacy—this does not necessarily mean that in actual belief 
or practice they intend to deny any Article of the Christian 
Faith, which has been accepted as a credal minimum all 
down the ages; nor does it mean that all orthodox Chris- 
tians are committed to the verbal accuracy of every word in 
the Creed. But there is a real difference between allowing 
private interpretations to be associated with a Creed, which 
must be recited ‘‘ex anima” in public as is our custom, and 
allowing disbelief in one or more Articles of Faith, as con- 
tained in the Apostles’ or Nicene Creed, when they are not 
necessarily recited in public as the credal basis of the 
Church. 

According to our custom, for instance, it is possible 
to hold individualistic views of the Virgin Birth, the mean- 
ing of the Ascension of our Lord and the Resurrection of 
the Body—so long as the Creed can be conscientiously 
recited, and the private interpretations do not contradict 
an Article of the Faith. 

It has been widely felt that the Church of South India 
has not yet clarified its position on this important issue. 
Remembering the wide doctrinal differences in the Church 
of England it might be said that we are in danger of being 
“the pot calling the kettle black,” but there is all the differ- 
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ence between allowing the widest latitude of interpretation, 
and thereby even encouraging incipient or potential heretics 
to think out the implications of the Article that worries 
them, but by which they are bound; and, as an alternative, 
recognizing the right of an individual minister of the Word 
and Sacraments to omit, deny or contradict an Article of the 
Faith which is the common heritage of Christendom. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that the Church 
of South India intends in any way to deviate from the 
Catholic Faith, or to substitute a reduced Christianity for 
“the Faith once delivered to the Saints,” but so far she 
appears to lay herself open to the admission of doctrinal 
views which might be fundamentally opposed to the 
accepted Faith of the whole Church. 

Other matters of less fundamental importance have 
also caused anxiety in Anglican circles. The statement on 
the Sacraments of the Church was open to serious ambigu- 
ity. The Rite of Confirmation was accepted but not empha- 
sized. The traditional rights and prerogatives of the 
Episcopate seemed to be in the last resort overridden. The 
clarification of the ultimate relationship between the Church 
in South India and non-Episcopal parent Communions was 
important. 

When all these criticisms have been taken into consid- 
eration, the fact still remains that, however long it may 
take to reach agreement, nothing has happened so far to 
prevent the Anglican Communion from looking forward to 
the joy and privilege of entering into fullest communion 
with a Church which will have accomplished the unique task 
of welding together in one communion and fellowship all 
that is best or essential in the Episcopal and non-Episcopal 
traditions. 


During my visit to South India, I saw and heard nothing 
which would have led me to think that the attitude of the 
Lambeth Conference was resented. Attention was reason- 
ably drawn to some of our own deficiencies and inconsisten- 
cies, but it was recognized that our suggested amendments 
were made in good faith and in furtherance of unity. 


Having recorded some impressions of future constitu- 
tional relationships between the two Churches, I have now 
the pleasant task of paying my humble tribute to the won- 
derful spirit which seemed to pervade the whole life of the 
Church. 


When it is remembered that three out of the four unit- 
ing bodies had been unused to Episcopal oversight it was ex- 
traordinarily encouraging to note that wherever one went, 
the bishop was naturally accepted as the spiritual leader 
and friend of the Christian community. This was equally 
true of dioceses or missions which had had no previous 
knowledge of episcopacy and of dioceses, previously episco- 
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pal, which had welcomed as their bishop, a minister who 

had not previously been in Episcopal orders. 

There seemed to me no doubt that the fact of Episco- 
pacy was already established in popular esteem, and that 
the pastoral and evangelical aspects of a bishop’s office 
were proving their value. 

Another exhilarating experience, which is hard to ex- 
plain or put into words, and may be only a subjective 
impression of my own, was the fact that worship was being 
carried on by different Missions in accordance with their 
previous traditions. Some liturgical services, following the 
Book of Common Prayer, might have been reproductions 
of all that we know and cherish in our own Cathedral and 
Parish Churches—as indeed they were—others were just 
homely Indian prayer meetings—where Indian Christians 
gathered round their Bishop, to hear his message and join 
with him in praise and worship of Almighty God. But 
whatever had been their custom and “use” in days gone 
by—they were now all linked together in one Communion 
and Fellowship under their leader and friend the Bishop 
of the Diocese. 

This was equally true of all the wonderful Missionary 
Institutions—hospitals, colleges, schools and orphanages— 
which were originally founded and developed by the dif- 
ferent parent Communions, but were now all united under 
one leadership. These were becoming a valuable Christian 
witness to the self-governing Indian nation, striving to 
express itself to the world, and to use its newly-won ‘free- 
dom for the benefit of its teeming millions. A growing 
United Christian Front has a real part to play in helping 
that nation bring its honour and its glory into the King- 
dom of the Lord and of His Christ. 

Since this was written, important developments have 
taken place, which are recorded in the Ecumenical Press 
Service (January 20, 1950). 

The Council of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
(the nearest Anglican neighbours to the Church of South 
India) have expressed agreement with the majority of the 
Lambeth bishops in recognizing the bishops, presbyters 
and deacons consecrated or ordained since 1947 as true 
bishops, presbyters and deacons in the Church of Christ— 
but adds the following main restrictions :— 

(a) Any such, visiting a Diocese of the C.I.B.C. will not nor- 
mally Celebrate in local (Anglican) Churches. 

(ob) Ex-Anglican clergy of C.S.I. if invited to perform Sac- 
ramental acts or preach in Anglican Churches, may do 
so, provided they are willing to be guided by the Bishop, 
in respect of invitations to officiate in non-Anglican 
Churches. 

These resolutions of C.I.B.C. were personally presented 

to the Second Synod of C.I.S. at Madras by Bishop Muker- 
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jee of Delhi, and were fully discussed, and an answer 
unanimously adopted. After expressing gratitude for the 
visit of the Bishop of Delhi and reciprocating the greet- 
ings of C.I.B.C., gratification was especially expressed that 
the majority view of the Lambeth Conference had been 
enue thereby laying the foundation for a growing fellow- 
ship. 

The Synod went on to say “We affirm that we are now 
and at all times ready to welcome members of C.I.B.C. to 
fellowship with us at the Table of the Lord, and long 
earnestly for the time when the C.I.B.C. shall be ready 
to welcome us to unrestricted fellowship. We have for 
some months been considering the six matters, which the 
Lambeth Conference asked us to reconsider, and are now 
in a position to send the interim statement, which we have 
approved together with our answers to the questions asked 
by the Joint Committee of the Convocation of Canterbury 
and York. We shall welcome discussion with the theolo- 
gians of the C.I.B.C. regarding the substance of these 
replies.” 

With regard to the relations concerning former Angli- 
can clergy the following comment was added :—‘“We recog- 
nize, of course, the entire freedom of the C.I.B.C. to make 
such recommendations as it thinks proper, and we recog- 
nize that there may be ministers of the Church of South 
India, who will have no difficulty in accepting these regu- 
lations. But we must also frankly explain to the C.I.B.C. 
that we cannot as a Synod advise our ministers to accept 
permission to officiate in Churches of C.I.B.C. on the terms 
which are offered in this resolution. We have been from the 
beginning received into full fellowship by our other parent 
communions. The Anglican Communion has not yet been 
able to receive us. 

The offer now made, to some of our ministers of 
freedom to accept the hospitality of C.I.B.C. Churches 
is conditional upon their refraining from accepting the 
proffered hospitality of others. This condition does not 
seem to us to be consistent with the obligations of fellow- 
ship between Churches as we understand them. More- 
over, we regret that those of our ministers who were pre- 
viously Anglican should be placed under a restriction from 
which others are free in terms of Resolution 6. 

We believe that Christ has called us all into the one 
ministry of this One Church, and that we must stand to- 
gether in the liberty and unity which He has given us. We 
pray and long for the day when all the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion will be able to stand with us in this 
larger liberty, and even though we have to make the re- 
servation contained in this paragraph, we rejoice that the 
C.I.B.C. has taken the great step which it has towards 


fellowship with us.” 
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At this second Synod of the C.S.I. held in Madras from 
January 7 to 11 visitors included Dr. Visser ’t Hooft of the 
World Council of Churches and Dr. Emil Brunner. Bishop 
Hollis was re-elected Moderator. In the course of his 
address, he said the C.S.I. had caused “a healthy disquiet.” 
It was not the C.S.I. which should be considered an anomaly, 
but the divided Churches. He referred with appreciation 
to the recent visits of the Bishops of Chichester and of the 
Presiding Bishop of the Church in Japan. 

An interesting experiment was the acceptance for 
optional use of a new liturgy for the celebration of the 
Holy Communion based on the traditions of the “parent” 
communions. Further conversations were proceeding with 
the Lutherans and Baptists, and attention given to the 
“Ceylon Scheme” of Union which could not come into being 
for at least six years. 


THE JAPANESE CHURCH 


It is a source of deep satisfaction to us all that the 
Presiding Bishop of Japan, the Right Reverend Michael 
Yashiro, is here to speak to us of the Church over which 
he presides with such distinction. 

It was my good fortune to pay a short visit to the 
Japanese Church in 1947 as one of the representatives of 
the delegation sent by the Australian Church on a mission 
of goodwill. We had opportunities of meeting the Japanese 
Bishops and discussing with them the particular ways in 
which we in Australia could give them spiritual and material 
help. We learnt that many clergy had to follow secular 
occupations on week-days in order to earn enough money 
to keep their wives and families, and even then that they 
often lacked food and clothing. Many of their churches 
lay in ruins. 

Many years ago an Australian priest, the Reverend 

E. R. Harrison, had gone to South Tokio to engage in evan- 
gelistic work under the auspices of the A.B.M. There was 
a lapse of many years before another Australian priest 
the Reverend Frank Coaldrake, offered his services and was 
sent to carry on his work. He arrived in Japan early in 
1947, a few months before our visit, and after working 
under a Japanese priest for two years was put in charge 
of Izu Peninsula, an unevangelised area in the same diocese. 
He has recently returned to Australia on furlough, and has 
thrilled us with his impressions not only of the Japanese 
Church, but also of the character and outlook of the teem- 
ing Japanese villagers, among whom he has lived and 
worked. 

We believe that his message will do much to break down 
the very natural prejudice, against the people as a whole, 
which is due to the treatment received by Australian 
prisoners of war at the hands of the soldiers. 
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Opinions may differ as to how far it is possible for a 
nation to imbibe in a few years the principles of democratic 
self-government as it is understood in the West. When we 
met General Macarthur in 1947, he gave us to understand 
that in his opinion this process of democratization largely 
depended on the sending of every available Japanese-speak- 
ing missionary for the purpose of encouraging the scattered 
Japanese Christians to become the evangelists of their 
fellow-countrymen. For this purpose, he was trying to help 
on the work, by circulating millions of copies of the Bible 
in Japanese, and two years later he was asking the Pocket 
Testament League for ten million more copies—because he 
was convinced that not in 500 years had any nation afforded 
an opportunity such as Japan now offered for the presenta- 
tion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

His last words to me took the form of an expression of 
thanks to all sections of the Christian Church for any help 
and encouragement they had been able to render to Japanese 
Christians since the war—nothing could be more valuable 
than that for the future welfare of the country. 

How far progress has been made in these directions it 
is not for us to say, but it is interesting to read what 
Dr. Kagawa, one of the best known Japanese Christians, 
said recently during his visit to England. He claimed that 
Japan had changed in a miraculous way. The Emperor 
today was a man not a God; and Japan was a democratic 
country. They had freedom of movement and combina- 
tion, whereas many years ago he had been fined because he 
tried to form trade unions. Now women had the right to 
vote, and feudalism had gone. In 1940 he had been in gaol 
because he opposed the war against China, but the time 
came when the Premier had sent for him and said that 
Japan fell to pieces because she had lost the spirit of 
morality, and if they wanted Japan to be rebuilt, Christi- 
anity and the Christian standard of living must be the 
foundation stone. The Premier added: ‘‘We need love in 
Christ among our people, therefore please help me.’ 

Dr. Kagawa then asked the Premier to set the standard 
himself by releasing 400 Christian ministers put in gaol 
during the war. The next day he did just what he advised. 
In Dr. Kagawa’s opinion the great need of today was the 
application of Christianity to economic enterprises; he gave 
great credit to General Macarthur for the steps he has taken 
to secure food for the Japanese people, as a step towards 
practical Christianity. 

Is it therefore too much to say that the future peace 
and prosperity of the world depends largely on the measure 
of success attending the evangelization of Japan, and the 
extent to which the Gospel of Christ and His love become 
rooted and grounded in the hearts and lives of the people? 
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PROVINCE OF QUEENSLAND 

I have left to the last that part of the Mission Field in 
the Pacific, which is nearest to our shores, and is actually 
part of the Province of Queensland, over which I have the 
honour to preside. 

It was Dr. St. Clair Donaldson, the great missionary- 
hearted Archbishop of Brisbane, who used to say forty 
years ago, that Brisbane should be the Antioch of the 
Pacific; from which apostles like Barnabas and Paul should 
be sent out to carry the Good News to those living round 
about, and to those who were scattered abroad. His 
analogy had some justification in actual fact. 

The honoured name of Albert McLaren (coupled with 
Copeland King) will always be associated with the founda- 
tions of the Mission to New Guinea, and the first Bishop 
of New Guinea,Stone-Wigg, was a Canon of his own St. 
John’s Cathedral. Twenty years later the process was 
happily reversed, when the second bishop, Gerald Sharp, 
succeeded Archbishop Donaldson and came to preside over 
the Province of Queensland. My immediate predecessor, 
Archbishop Wand (now Bishop of London) used to claim 
that on account of its variety of population and occupations 
the Province of Queensland was one of the most interesting 
in the Anglican Communion. 

It may be of interest to recall, in connection with the 
progress of the Church in the Diocese of New Guinea, that 
on a visit to Papua in 1929, an elderly Christian named 
Martin told me that in 1891 he was one of the boys to carry 
a sapling up the hill to form a corner-post of the first 
Church at Dogura. It took root and is now a flourishing 
tree. Ten years later in 1939, Dr. Wand went there to dedi- 
cate the Cathedral Church of St. Peter and St. Paul. He 
was invited to proceed with the consecration, as is custom- 
ary, by a representative layman. It fell to Martin’s lot to 
fulfil that task—On June 29th this year (St. Peter’s Day) 
we are due to fly to Dogura for the Consecration of Arch- 
deacon David Hand as the first Assistant Bishop of New 
Guinea—I am told that the old Papuan layman, Martin, will 
be there to greet us. If so, the whole history of the life 
and progress of the New Guinea Mission will have taken 
place within the life-time of one native Christian. 

The Diocese has been fortunate in its Bishops—Bishop 
Newton, following the Antioch tradition went out from 
Brisbane and gave fifty years of his life as Missionary and 
Bishop, and was succeeded fifteen years later by Philip 
Strong, who has been gallantly carrying on the work, after 
experiencing all the fiery trials of the war-time period, and 
the martyrdom of some of the bravest of his staff. 


QUESTION FOR DISCUSSION 
Discuss the strength and weakness of the South Indian experiment 


in Church Unity. 
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CHRIST AND THE PACIFIC WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO MISSIONARY PROBLEMS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES AND RELATIONS 

WITH GOVERNMENTS 


THE MOST REVEREND H. W. MOWLL, M.A., D.D. 


The Pacific Ocean, from the Behring Straits to the 
Antipodes, and from the coasts of America to Asia and Aus- 
tralia, covers the greatest expanse of ocean in the world— 
some 70,000,000 square miles of the earth’s surface. The 
Atlantic Ocean only stretches over an area of 31,321,000 
square miles. The Pacific Ocean is more than four times as 
large as the continents of North and South America 
together, and twenty times the size of Europe. In the 
Tongan Deep, which stretches along that line of weak resist- 
ance in the earth’s outer crust from New Zealand to Japan, 
the navigator’s plumb-lead has touched bottom at 35,000 
feet. The stately Mount Everest could therefore sit on the 
ocean’s floor and be hidden, with some 5,000 feet of water 
above it. 

For centuries the history of the Pacific could be little 
more than guessed at, and a thick haze of uncertainty and 
mystery still surrounds the coming of those early and 
intrepid navigators who groped their way from Malaya out 
into the east as far as Hawaii and Easter Island, and later 
as far south as New Zealand; or was it from Peru in South 
America that they travelled westwards? A thousand years 
before the white man came, Polynesian mariners found their 
way through coral reef and lonely sea in their open fragile 
boats, without a compass, with only the calabash to carry 
water, and with only the tapa to hide them from the burn- 
ing tropical sun. After hundreds of years of incessant 
journeying these early adventurers settled on almost every 
island large enough to hold their families. Taking with 
them their customs and earlier traditions, their arts and 
crafts and musical language, they established themselves, 
built up their own culture and social life, and with difficult 
and intricate ceremony and ritual, planned for the great 
primal experiences of birth, marriage and death. They lived 
together and died together; went forth to battle with their 
neighbours, and continued the voyagings which were to give 
them an immortal place among the seafarers of all history. 
Few stories are more fascinating than those which we read 
of those countless islands and archipelagos of the Pacific 
which became, during the Polynesian migrations, the home 
of warriors and seafarers from South East Asia. 
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and black wavy hair inhabit the long line of islands from 
Hawaii to Samoa; the Melanesians with dark skins and 

woolly hair occupy the western islands which lie off the 
North-East coast of Australia and stretch in a great curve 

from the Solomons to the Loyalty Islands. To the East 
Indies, however, came the Malays, a seafaring Mongolian 
people, while most isolated of all, we find the Australian 
Aborigines. The people of New Guinea and the Philippines 
are a mixture of these races, with Chinese and Japanese 
coming in recent times. 

Lastly, came the era of European exploration in the 
Pacific. Balboa was probably the first to realize, when, 
on the evening of November 25, 1513, he looked out upon 
it, that a vast new ocean lay waiting to be discovered. He 
opened the way for 400 years of European exploration by 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, and finally English. 
Magellan sailed through the Straits now bearing his name, 
on to the Philippines and then to the Marianas. There fol- 
lowed him the long succession of those who brought Europe 
to the Pacific—-Mendana to the Solomons, De Quiros to the 
New Hebrides, Tasman to New Zealand, Fiji and Tonga, 
Bougainville to Tahiti, Cook to Australia, the latter adding 
more square miles of new territory to our maps than any 
other man, before or after him. Far-seeing, humane, 
intrepid Cook brought to a close for the Pacific the era of 
exploration by the great world powers which had been look- 
ing for the vast unknown continent ‘Terra Australia Incog- 
nita,” with its fabulous wealth, and had found, instead, 
groups of island communities which were to fascinate the 
western world and eventually play an important role in the 

. world’s economic and political life. 

The 18th Century saw the growth of commerce and 
trade. New markets were necessary to meet the expanding 
industrialism of Europe and to supply the raw materials 
which were the life blood of the new system. Labourers 
were needed for gathering in the deposits of guano on the 
coast of Chile and Peru. The labour market for this unpleas- 
ant and unhealthy work was always under supplied. What 
did the proprietors of the great guano mines do but hire a 
few ships and, with a handful of soldiers, sail out into the 
Pacific and conscript able-bodied natives from Easter Island 
and other island groups within easy reach of the coast of 
Chile. The population of Easter Island decreased in all too 
brief a period from 6,000 to 250. The ships sailed as far 
west as Tonga and, reaching the fertile little island of Ata, 
they carried away the most robust of the male population, 

) the rest of the inhabitants fleeing from the island to escape 
| from the raiders. It has remained uninhabited since the 
last century. 

Armed schooners attacked the scarcely known shores 
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The cava with their light brown skins, dark eyes 


of the Solomons, and, although the Islanders put up a stout 
resistance, stone axes were no match for European guns, 
and the ships left for Australian shores with their holds 
laden with human cargo for the Queensland sugar industry. 

One hundred years ago there were probably 160,000 
natives in the Marquesas—today there are scarcely 2,000. 
An American whaling captain sent ashore a sailor suffering 
from tuberculosis, who was at the point of death. The 
natives received and tended him to the best of their primi- 
tive but kindly ability. The germs of T.B., however, had 
found an open door and carried off more than four-fifths of 
the race. 

In the wake of the trader came the Missionary—first 
the Baptists, members of the London Missionary Society, 
who arrived at Tahiti on the “Duff” on Sunday, March 5, 
1797, for Captain Cook had said “Otahiti’ would never 
become the scene of a Christian Mission. They divided into 
three parties, one remaining on Tahiti, the second settling 
at Tonga, while a solitary man established himself on the 
Marquesas. John Williams followed, evangelizing the Cook 
Islands in between the Societies and Tonga. Next came the 
Methodists, who first established themselves at Tonga and 
then moved to Fiji, and Samoa to the north. 

In 1839 John Williams moved on to the New Hebrides 
and the Presbyterian Mission followed, of whom the best 
known of its missionaries is John G. Paton. The Roman 
Catholics moved into the Solomons, New Caledonia and the 
Loyalty Islands. The L.M.S. extended its work to Niue or 
Savage Island and the Ellice Group and Gilbert Islands, 
and the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (Congregational Church) opened work in the Mar- 
shall Islands. In 1847-8 Bishop Selwyn heard the call to 
evangelize the peoples of the Solomons and the Hebrides 
when he discovered that the clerk employed to construct 
the first map of his Diocese in New Zealand had mistaken 
his instructions and had drawn the map 34° north instead of 
34° south, thus including in his Diocese the Melanesian 
Islands. His enthusiasm was further kindled on learning 
that he was the first Missionary from a British colony to 
work in the Pacific. He sailed north, visiting Tonga and 
Samoa, noting how the L.M.S. and the Methodists were 
doing their work. As a result of his enthusiasm, in 1850 six 
Bishops, representing New Zealand and Australia, met in 
Sydney under the chairmanship of my predecessor in office, 
Bishop Broughton, and they inaugurated the Australian 
Board of Missions. In 1856 the Bishop decided to base his 
Melanesian Mission on Norfolk Island, bringing there 40 
scholars from the 50 islands he had visited. Winter Schools 
became part of the routine and, at Lifu in the Loyalty 
Islands and at Mota in the Banks Islands John Coleridge 
Patteson carried on these schools. In 1861 Patteson was 
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consecrated the first Bishop of Melanesia. Ten years later, 
in 1871, he was murdered at Nukapu in the Santa Cruz 
group. His body was placed in a canoe by his murderers, 
who covered it with a native mat of exquisite workmanship. 
Five wounds were on the body, each wound avenging one 
man who had been stolen from the island by “blackbirders.”’ 
| The Bishop’s death stirred England to its depths and imme- 
| diately ee in numbers previously undreamed of, offered 
| for the Melanesian Mission. The blood of the martyrs had 
| once again become the seed of the Church. 
In 1870 the first Missionaries of the L.M.S. landed in 
New Guinea. This, the largest island in the Pacific, was 
divided into three political divisions—the west belonging to 
the Dutch, the northern segment of the eastern side of the 
! island to the Geotians ae the southern part to the British. 
| James eta opened up the South Coast. The Method- 
ists, led by George Brown, came to Papua in 1890, the year 
in which Albert Maclaren and Copeland King also arrived, 
and in 1891 established the first Anglican Mission Station 
on the plateau above Wedau called Dogura. The three 
Missions divided up Papua for evangelistic work. All the 
area south of the Owen Stanleys was to remain L.M.S., the 
islands off the East Coast were the sphere of the Methodists, 
and the North Coast up to the German border was the 
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| sphere of the Anglicans. Meanwhile two Lutheran Missions 
opened work in the German territory. The Methodists intro- 
| duced Christianity into the islands of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, which included New Britain and New Ireland. 
Today in these islands, with a population of 1,919,000, 
there have been built up Churches with adherents which, 
including the Roman Catholics, number 942,400. In Melan- 
esia there are 80 native clergy and 92 native brothers who, 
taking yearly vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, and 
leaving all worldly possessions behind them, have gone out 
in groups to evangelize the heathen areas in each locality. 
They have organized “Friends of the Brothers” who help 
them by taking them food, giving them a bed or repairing 
their canoes. In 1929 a similar movement began among the 
women. The Sisters of the Cross help with the educational 
and women’s work. The growth of the Anglican Church in 
New Guinea, where Bishop Stone Wigg became the first 
Bishop in 1898, is symbolized by the erection of the great 
Anglican Cathedral at Dogura, longer in length than any of 
the Cathedrals of Australia, built by native labour and 
| largely paid for by native money. There, on St. Peter’s 
Day this year the Archbishop of Brisbane will consecrate 
Archdeacon David Hand to be Assistant Bishop with special 
responsibility for New Britain and the former Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea. A Bishop was appointed for 
Polynesia in 1908. The Rev. W. Floyd had established him- 
self at Levuka in 1870 to minister to the white settlers, and 
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in 1882 the Bishop of Melanesia asked him also to look after 
the isolated Melanesians there. When the Anglicans of 
America created a missionary Diocese of Honolulu, the 
former Bishop, Willis, felt himself free for other work and 
established himself at Tonga concentrating on the white 
settlers and the minorities who had come into the islands in 
the preceding decade. Thus the Diocese of Polynesia chiefly 
ministers to the isolated minorities. At the same time, 
large self-governing churches have been built up by the 
Methodists and L.M.S. in the islands. At Tonga there are 
128 Churches, 66 native ministers, 1563 local preachers, 
133 Sunday schools, 36 day schools and 9,692 Church mem- 
bers and probationers, 5,955 Sunday school scholars and 
21,623 attendants at worship. One student from the Tongan 
Conference is at King’s College, Brisbane, and another fol- 
lows him this year. Missionaries have gone forth from the 
Tongan Church to other parts of the Pacific, such as to 
Papua, to which one went as Medical Superintendent to 
replace a Tongan-trained doctor who had died. Churches 
such as these are self-supporting. Samoa, which also admin- 
isters and controls its own affairs, has sent to Papua a 
pastor, who is a trained Government teacher, and his wife, 
a fully trained nurse. The Church in Samoa has a great 
building programme which has been met from its own 
funds. Scattered throughout New Britain, New Ireland, 
Papua, the Solomon Islands and North Australia are the 
lonely graves of native men and women who had left their 
villages in the Eastern Groups to venture forth for Christ’s 
sake and who had died in His service. These Churches are 
also self-propagating. There are still, however, a million 
people, chiefly of the brown races, to be evangelized—8,000 
in the New Hebrides, 2,500 in New Caledonia, 20,000 in the 
Solomons, 160,000 in Papua, 400,000 in the former German 
part of New Guinea, as well as in the Gilberts and Dutch 
New Guinea. The most difficult task is the evangelization 
of the 150,700 people of Asiatic descent found throughout 
the South Pacific area—the 120,000 Indians in Fiji, the 8,000 
indentured labourers from French Indo-China and Java in 
New Caledonia, the 6,400 Chinese in the Society Islands as 
well as smaller numbers in Samoa, the Gilberts, Nauru, the 
New Hebrides and Solomons, which are largely untouched 
by Churches or Missions. 

The world-wide symptoms of man’s drift from God are 
seen also in these younger Churches—phenomenal out- 
breaks—gambling and excessive drinking, with the break- 
down of moral sanctions. In some places there has been a 
renaissance of pre-Christian practices. In one area furni- 
ture was taken from a Methodist Church to embellish a 
heathen temple. In other places there has been a return to 
polygamy and a general apathy towards the work of the 
Church. Strange new cults have arisen, mixtures of 
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Seventh Day Adventism and Communism. There is no 
respite in the struggle of light with darkness. The war 
years and after, when the young Church carried on without 
| adequate guidance, are, to a large extent, responsible for 
these aberrations. One native pastor, lamenting the ten- 
dencies in his area, added—‘“‘But the people know that the 
Spirit of God dwells with them.” 

With the popular demand for education and the heavy 
building programme involved, together with the modern 
development in technical and agricultural services, there is 
an increasing demand for qualified Christian laymen and 
women. The raising up of indigenous workers and leaders 
must be accelerated and high priority be given to their 
training. For this, trained men and women of ability from 
the home Church are needed, having a sense of vocation and 
a realization of the bigness of the task. In one place, a 
whole generation of school children has been lost. They 
have grown up illiterate, because, for seven years, they were 
without a trained teacher. 

The second World War saw, for the first time, the 
Pacific Islands embroiled in global warfare and many of the 
islands were invaded. Eighteen Lutheran Missionaries 
were taken prisoners, twelve of whom died; two Anglicans 
were killed on New Britain and seven on the mainland of 
New Guinea; ten Methodists lost their lives on the Monte- 
video Maru, being captured by the enemy en route for 
Japan. Amongst the Roman Catholics, one Bishop, ten 
Priests, nineteen Brothers and thirty-six Sisters were 
massacred. Hundreds of Christian natives laid down their 
lives to help the Allied soldiers. Educated Mission boys 
proved a tremendous boon as guides and interpreters. These 
Christian Islanders became the first line of defence, inter- 
posing thir brown bodies between us and imminent danger. 
They became efficient and trusty stretcher-bearers and 
reliable carriers, supplying food and ammunition for the 
front line. These brown men, with a smile on their faces 
and often with Christian hymns on their lips, played a noble 
part in driving back the enemy. But the cost to them and 
to their social life was very great. The Royal Papuan Con- 

| stabulary proved their valour in the face of enemy machine- 
gun fire and led our men in that awful jungle warfare. Five 
battalions of New Guinea infantry were formed and ren- 
dered outstanding service. A Fijian contingent fought in 
the Solomon Islands and won high renown. Awards which 
this small company won, the majority posthumously, are 
as follows: One Victoria Cross, two Military Crosses, two 
United States Legion of Honour, one British Empire Medal, 
twelve Military Medals, two American Stars and twelve 
“mentioned in despatches.” 
Two important changes in Church life took place after 
the first World War,—the emergence of the Churches of the 
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Pacific to the forefront and the withdrawal of the Mission- 
ary Societies into the background as auxiliaries to the 
Native Church. The second World War has brought to the 
fore the responsibility of Governments. In 1941 the Atlan- 
tic Charter was born, followed by the more explicit four 
Freedoms which were to be applied to every human being. 
The following year Dr. Evatt, as the Australian Minister 
for External Affairs, reviewing the provisions of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, stated that, so far as Australia was concerned, 
they would be applied to the native races under its control. 
“The Charter,” he said, ‘also assures to the people of South 
Eastern Asia and the South West Pacific that they shall be 
able to live out their lives in freedom from want, as well as 
in freedom from fear. If freedom from want means any- 
thing, it means that the age of unfair exploitation is over; 
in short, we must found future Pacific policy on the doctrine 
of trusteeship for the benefit of all the Pacific peoples.” In 
1944 a pact was made between the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand, and among its provisions was a pledge to 
make the welfare and development of the native races under 
their jurisdiction a dominant policy and, for the first time 
in international pacts, an agreement was made that there 
should be co-operation in encouraging Missionary work and 
all the activities directed towards the improvement of the 
welfare of the native peoples in the islands and territories 
of the Pacific. In 1945 the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco solemnly inserted in the World Charter the 
principle of trusteeship for undeveloped peoples, the pro- 
visions including political, economic, social and educational 
advancement, assistance in progressive self-government and 
the promotion of constructive measures of development by 
research and co-operation. In 1946, at a conference in 
Canberra, the South Pacific Regional Commission was set 
up with a permanent staff to inquire into the physical, social 
and economic conditions of the people spread over this vast 
area. Within a few days of the completion of the World 
Charter the Honourable E. J. Ward, Minister for External 
Territories, introduced a Bill for the provisional administra- 
tion of the combined territories of Papua and New Guinea, 
fixing a terminal point to the indenture system of native 
labour and envisaging a plan of education to enable the 
inhabitants of these territories to utilize their own soil and 
labour and thus obtain a larger share in the wealth and 
prosperity of their land. Although the Government now 
proposes to carry on many of the activities in which Mission- 
aries were the pioneers, it looks to the Missions to supply 
most of the workers for education, technical training, medi- 
cal care, etc. 

At Morpeth, New South Wales, from February 23-28, 
1948, representatives of 19 Australian and New Zealand 
Missionary Organizations, at least ten of which were Angli- 
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can, Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational, met to 

confront the changed circumstances and often completely 
novel situations of these days. A survey was made of each 

part of the South Pacific. The Conference pointed out that 

the native peoples of French Oceania, the Cook Islands, 

Niue, Eastern and Western Samoa, the Union Islands, the 

Wallace and Futuna Islands, Pitcairn Island, Nauru, also 

Fiji and Rotuma were wholly evangelized in so far as the 

native peoples are concerned; that is, the people had been 

won from their own primitive religious beliefs. In other 

groups the native peoples of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 

New Caledonia and dependencies, the New Hebrides with 

the Banks and Torres Groups, the Solomon Islands, the Man- 

dated Territory of New Guinea, Papua and Dutch New 

Guinea are only partly evangelized. Of some of these areas 

the report states: “As a result of the War large sections of 

the native population have been left in a dazed condition, 

but they have developed a greed for money. In the villages 

many aged persons perished from lack of food, and young 

children died of slow starvation, as their mothers were not 

allowed the extravagance of fires to cook their food. The 

result is the absence in Church attendance of the aged and 

the young. The ‘cargo’ cult, with its belief in the miracu- 

lous arrival of ships bringing all the luxuries which are now 

the exclusive possession of the white races, has many fol- 

lowers, causing them just to sit down and await the prom- 

ised utopia.” The Conference recommended the holding of 

Regional Conferences wherever practicable for the deepen- 

ing of the spiritual life of the people and the developing of 

the ecumenical spirit in the Island Churches. The creation 

of Regional Christian Councils for limited areas, and, as 

soon as transport and other facilities make it possible, the 

establishment by such Councils of a South Pacific Christian 

Council was suggested. As Missions have pioneered in 

education and, in some areas, are still the only educational 

agency, Christianity being central in all true education, and 

as education is necessary for the nurture of the Christian 

community, and the training of Christian leaders, it empha- 

sized the need for frequent consultation between Govern- 

ments and Missions over educational plans and the desir- 

ability of collaboration, the need for united institutions for 

the promotion of higher education by the Missions being 

specially stressed. A commission was set up to examine the 

possibility of a Christian native university for the South 

Pacific. Attention was also given to the training of the 

native ministry of the South Pacific Church, with a course 

at an agricultural school for theological students, the devel- | 

opment of women’s work and of Christian literature, and 

the integrating of the medical and public health work of the 

Church with that of the Government, the Missions provid- 

ing Christian recruits as trainees and accepting responsibil- 
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ity for their spiritual nurture by maintaining Christian 
hostels or by personal contacts and regular Christian teach- 
ing. The Pacific Christian Literature Society was formed 
to supplement the work of the Mission Boards and already 
has achieved useful results by its publications. 

The Morpeth Conference also took note of the large 
Indian population in Fiji and other Oriental immigrants in 
the various island groups. The Indians who arrived in Fiji 
to supply the increasing demand for labour on the planta- 
tions, lived under conditions which were deplorable and 
resulted in a complete breakdown of moral life—only 40 
women were imported as against 100 men. The Indian 
population has increased from 588, in 1881, to 120,000 in 
1946, whereas the Fijian was 114,000 in 1881 and has only 
increased to 117,000 in 1946. In 1916 the indenture system 
came to an end and, in 1920, every Indian became a free 
man. The Rev. C. F. Andrews came to Fiji from India and 
championed the cause of the Indian. The Colonial Sugar 
Refining Co., in whose service so many Indians were work- 
ing, began to establish the Indians as sugar farmers to sup- 
ply the mills with cane. Today 60,000 acres of cane are 
worked by 5,000 Indian farmers, most of whom have been 
settled on the land by the Company at a reasonable lease, 
with cultivation implements and expert supervision. The 
Indians have taken control of many other important indus- 
tries, and in Suva there are large Indian wholesale firms 
who have taken trade away from old established European 
houses. Indian lawyers, doctors, chemists, photographers, 
journalists, tailors, manufacturers, and commission agents, 
have spread throughout the country and are making head- 
way at a rapid rate. Few of them profess the Christian 
Faith. Less than 3,000 among the 120,000 Indians in Fiji 
are Christians. The groups of Chinese, too, who are scat- 
tered in Tahiti, Western Samoa, Fiji, New Guinea, North 
Australia and Nauru are largely non-Christian. The Mor- 
peth Conference urged that the National Missionary Society 
of India should be approached with a view to some co- 
- operative effort amongst the Indian community. 

There is not time to refer to the work amongst the 
Aborigines of Australia, where so many missionaries are 
engaged in the exciting task of bringing people of the stone 
age into our 20th century society and making them fellow- 
citizens of the Commonwealth. There are no people more 
primitive. The Government and the Missions are co-operat- 
ing more closely in Aboriginal Affairs. Last year, for 
example the Administrator of the Northern Territory called 
a conference in Darwin of representatives of Missionary 
Societies working among the Aborigines of North Australia. 
The “dying race” is beginning to increase. Instead of think- 
ing in terms of complete segregation, the aim is to prepare 
the aborigines for full citizenship. In the task of the 
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Church, Fijian Christians help Australians; we should wel- 
come Maoris too. After many years Aboriginal Christians 
are taking their place in Christian leadership. The National 
Missionary Council of Australia has set up a Committee to 
draft a national policy for the Aborigines which can later be 
presented to the Governments of the States of the Common- 
wealth with the hope of its acceptance. It is doing its work 
under fifteen heads: 
(1) General statement of responsibility for the Wel- 
fare of Aborigines in the States. 
(2) Desirability of the co-operation of Federal and 
State Governments in the matter. 
(3) Definition of an “Aboriginal.” 
(4) Training of Officers for the work of Aboriginal 
Welfare. 
(5) Protection of Aborigines in Reserves. 
(6) Wandering Aborigines in Frontier or Marginal 
areas. 
(7) Settlements for Aborigines. 
(8) Education. 
(9) Health Services. 
(10) Employment, and Training for Employment. 
(11) Aboriginal offences. 
(12) Missionary work on Reserves and Government 
subsidies to Missions. 
(13) The special problem of Aboriginal women. 
(14) Mixed Bloods. 
(15) Citizen Rights and Eligibility for Social Services. 
It remains for me to draw attention to the Conference 
which opened at Suva on April 25 of this year. It is the first 
Conference in history at which every native race of the 
South Seas was represented. It was called by the Governor 
of Fiji, as he opened it, “The Parliament of the Pacific 
Peoples.” It was a result of the South Pacific Regional 
Commission to which Australia contributes 30 per cent of 
the expenses, the United Kingdom, New Zealand and the 
Netherlands each 15 per cent, and France and the United 
States each 124 per cent. This Conference associates, with 
the work of the Commission, representatives of the local 
inhabitants and of institutions, official and non-official, con- 
cerned with the territories within the scope of the Com- 
mission. Already experimental gardens have been estab- 
lished in Fiji, in which crops which have not yet been raised 
on a commercial scale in the South Seas are being tested; 
field work has begun on coral atolls to determine what crops 
are suitable for their generally unfertile soils, and what 
should be added to the soil to improve it; a Medical Survey 
Team is at work including a Professor of Melbourne Univer- 
sity, a French doctor and an X-ray technician, to concen- 
trate on the most deadly scourge of the islands—tubercu- 
losis; a nutrition expert is seeking to combat the high 
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infant mortality caused by wrong feeding after weaning and 
is preparing a dietary chart; the problem of illiteracy is 
being tackled by a Commonwealth officer of education, who 
is a visual education expert. The Conference has surpassed 
the highest hopes of its organizers. The modesty and 
ability of many of the native leaders made a deep impres- 
sion. The Premier and Crown Prince of Tonga advocated 
English as the basic language in education, and the teach- 
ing of methods of birth control. Together, many of these 
leaders visited the lepers who are segregated on one of the 
islands for treatment. Missions have sent their observers, 
while Dr. John Burton, the grand old man of Pacific Mis- 
sions, who is a member of the Commission, was the chief 
Australian representative at the Conference in the absence 
of the chief Australian delegate. ~ 

Let me, as I close, draw attention to the three Confer- 
ences of Bishops in the Pacific which have been held in 
Sydney in May, 1945, in Honolulu in January, 1947, and in 
London in June, 1948, over the first and last of which I 
was asked to preside. At the last Conference, in addition 
to the Archbishop of New Zealand, there were present the 
Bishops of Labuan, Melanesia, New Guinea, Polynesia and 
Singapore, with the Bishop of Minnesota representing the 
Presiding Bishop of the United States, and the Bishop of 
Whitby representing the Archbishop of Canterbury. Much 
time was necessarily given to discussing who should receive 
invitations to such gatherings in future—should the Pre- 
siding Bishops of the Church in Canada, in China and in 
Japan also receive invitations to send representatives? A 
survey from the standpoint of our Church has already 
begun, in order that the needs both of personnel and funds 
should be made clearer. It was strongly urged that the 
Pacific should not be considered as being of two parts north 
and south of the equator, but as a whole. The resurgence 
of Mohammedanism was discussed and the entry of Gov- 
ernments in educational matters. The Conference earnestly 
hoped that no steps would be taken, either now or in the 
future, to substitute a purely secular form of education for 
that undertaken by religious bodies founded on the Chris- 
tian Faith. It felt that the mere establishment of literacy, 
unless it is founded on the tenets of the Christian Faith as 
the basis of true morality, will not uplift the peoples, but 
lead to their moral deterioration. It heard with warm 
approval of the great extension of Government Medical Ser- 
vices for the native peoples, and of the offer of the Govern- 
ments to give more liberal aid to Missions in their medical 
work. It felt very strongly that there is room in these 
territories for both Government and Mission medical work, 
and that only by this dual work can the medical needs of 
the whole native community be adequately met. Problems 
connected with the establishment of a Province of the 
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Pacific were discussed. The Lambeth Conference referred 
such matters to an Advisory Council on Missionary 
Strategy, on which the Churches of Australia and New 
Zealand each have a representative. 

Those who attended the W.C.C. Assembly at Amster- 
dam will remember the wonderful collection of Rembrandt 
paintings which were shown to us in the Art Gallery. A 
number of them had recently been cleaned and the colours— 
brown, yellow, black and white—glowed and merged into 
each other with all their vivid depth of colour. We have 
been considering tonight the Brown, Yellow, Black and 
White races who have come to live together around the 
Pacific. Our task in New Zealand and Australia is through 
fellowship and example, with the help of our living Lord, | 
to build up one living Church which shall make all men | 
see what is the fellowship of the mystery which from the 
beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who created 
all things by Jesus Christ, to the intent that now unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places might be known 
by the Church the manifold wisdom of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What are the essential differences between missionary activities 
in the Pacific and those sponsored by Governments ? 


If the world’s centre of gravity is likely to shift to the Pacific, 
can Christian people in New Zealand take any definite steps to pre- 
pare for their new responsibilities ? 


What changes have taken place in the South Pacific since 1945? 


What needs of the Churches in the islands of the Pacific can be 
supplied by the Churches of New Zealand and Australia? 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS: 
TUESDAY, MAY :6th, at 7.30 p.m. 
CHRIST’S CHALLENGE TO CIVILISATION 
The Bishop of Goulburn and the Bishop of Olympia. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 17th at 7.30 p.m. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN STATE 
The Archbishop of Brisbane and the Archdeacon of Man- 
chester. 
FRIDAY, MAY ioth at 7.30 p-m. 
CHRIST AND THE PACIFIC 
The Bishop of Kobe and the Archbishop of Sydney. 


NOT TO BE TAKEN AWAY 
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LEAD US, HEAVENLY FATHER, 
LEAD US (A. & M. 281) 


Lead us, Heavenly Father, lead us 
O’er the world’s tempestuous sea; 
Guard us, guide us, keep us, feed us, 
For we have no help but Thee; 
Yet possessing every blessing, 
If our God our Father be. 


Saviour, breathe forgiveness o'er us, 
All our weakness Thou dost know; 

Thou didst tread this earth before us, 
Thou didst feel its keenest woe; 

Lone and dreary, faint and weary, 
Through the desert Thou didst go. 


Spirit of our God, descending 
Fill our hearts with Heavenly joy, 
Love with every passion blending, 
Pleasure that can never cloy; 
Thus provided, pardon’d, guided, 
Nothing can our peace destroy. 
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JESUS SHALL REIGN WHERE’ER 
THE SUN (A. & M. 220) 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to 
shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no 
more. 


People and realms of every tongue 
Dwell on His love with sweetest song, 

And infant voices shall proclaim 
Their early blessings on His Name. 


Blessings abound where’er He reigns; 
The prisoner leaps to lose his chains; 
The weary find eternal rest, 
And all the sons of want are blest. 


Let every creature rise and bring 
Peculiar honours to our King; 

Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth repeat the loud Amen. 
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PRAISE TO THE LORD, THE 
ALMIGHTY, THE KING OF 
CREATION (A. & M. 657) 


Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the 
King of Creation; 
O my soul, praise Him, for He is Thy 
health and salvation; 
All ye who hear, 
Now to His temple draw near, 
Joining in glad adoration. 


Praise to the Lord, Who o’er all things 
so wondrously reigneth, 
Shieldeth thee gently from harm, or 
when fainting sustaineth: 
Hast thou not seen 
How thy heart’s wishes have been 
Granted in what He ordaineth? 


Praise to the Lord, Who doth prosper 
thy work and defend thee, 
Surely His goodness and mercy shall 
daily attend thee; 
Ponder anew 
What the Almighty can do, 
If to the end He befriend thee. 


4 
CITY OF GOD, HOW BROAD AND 
FAR (Songs of Praise 468). 
(Tune: Richmond A. & M. 172) 


City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime! 

The true thy chartered freemen are 
Of every age and clime. 


One holy Church, one army strong, 
One steadfast, high intent; 

One working band, one harvest-song, 
One King omnipotent. 


How purely hath thy speech come 
down 
From man’s primeval youth! 
How grandly hath thine empire grown 
Of freedom, love, and truth! 


How gleam thy watch-fires through the 
night 
With never-fainting ray! 
How rise thy towers serene and bright, 
To meet the dawning day! © 


In vain the surge’s angry shock, 
In vain the drifting sands: 

Unharmed upon the eternal Rock 
The eternal City stands. 
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GLORIOUS THINGS OF THEE 
ARE SPOKEN (A. & M. 545) 


Glorious things of Thee are spoken 
Zion, city of our God; 

He Whose word cannot be broken 
Form’d thee for His own abode. 

On the Rock of ages founded, 
What can shake thy sure repose? 

With salvation’s walls surrounded, 
Thou may’st smile at all thy foes. 


See, the streams of living waters, 
Springing from eternal love, 

Well supply thy sons and daughters, 
And all fear of want remove. 

Who can faint while such a river 
Ever flows their thirst to assuage; 
Grace, which like the Lord the Giver, 

Never fails from age to age. 


Round each habitation hov’ring, - 
See the cloud and fire appear, 
For a glory and a cov ring— 
Showing that the Lord is near. 
Thus they march, the pillar leading, 
Light by night and shade by day; 
Daily on the manna feeding 
Which He gives them when they 


pray. 


Saviour, since of Zion’s city 
I, through grace, a member am, 
Let the world deride or pity, 

I will glory in Thy Name. 
Fading is the world’s best pleasure, 
All its boasted pomp and show; 

Solid joys and lasting treasure 
None but Zion’s children know. 
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THOU, WHOSE ALMIGHTY 
WORD (A. & M. 360). 


Thou, whose almighty word 
Chaos and darkness heard, 

And took their flight; 
Hear us, we humbly pray, : 
And where the Gospel-day oe 
Sheds not its glorious ray, 

Let there be light. 


Thou, Who didst come to bring 
On Thy redeeming wing 
Healing and sight, 
Health to the sick in mind, 
Sight to the inly blind, 
Oh! now to all mankind 
Let there be light. 


Spirit of truth and love, 

Life-giving, Holy Dove, 
Speed forth Thy flight; 

Move on the waters’ face, 

Bearing the lamp of grace, 

And in earth’s darkest place 
Let there be light. 


Holy and Blessed Three, 

Glorious Trinity, 

Wisdom, love, might; 

Boundless as ocean’s tide 

Rolling in fullest pride, 

Through the earth, far and wide, 
Let there be light. 
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AT THE NAME OF JESUS 
(A. & M. 306) 
At the name of Jesus 
Every knee shall bow, 
Every tongue confess Him 
King of glory now; 
°*Tis the Father’s pleasure 
We should call Him Lord, 
Who from the beginning 
Was the Mighty Word. 


At His voice creation 
Sprang at once to sight, 
All the Angel faces, 

All the hosts of light, 
Thrones and Dominations, 
Stars upon their way, 
All the heavenly Orders, 
In their great array. 


Humbled for a season, 
To receive a Name — 
From the lips of sinners 
Unto whom He came, 
Faithfully He bore it 
Spotless to the last, 
Brought it back victorious, 
When from death He pass’d. 


Bore it up triumphant 
With its human light, 
Through all ranks of creatures, 
To the central height; 
To the Throne of Godhead; 
To the Father’s breast, 
Fill’d it with the glory 
Of that perfect rest. 


Name Him, brothers, name Him, 
With love as strong as death, 
But with awe and wonder, 
And with bated breath; 
He is God the Saviour, 
He is Christ the Lord, 
Ever to be worshipped, 
Trusted and Adored. 


In your hearts enthrone Him; 
There let Him subdue 

All that is not holy, 
All that is not true: 

Crown Him as your Captain 
In temptation’s hour; 

Let His will enfold you 
In its light and power. 


Brothers, this Lord Jesus 
Shall return again, 

With His Father’s glory, 
With His Angel train; 

For all wreaths of empire 
Meet upon His Brow, . 

And our hearts confess Him 
King of glory now. 
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ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JESUS’ 
NAME (A. & M 300) 


All hail the power of Jesus’ Name 
Let Angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


Crown Him, ye morning stars of light, 
Who fix’d this floating ball; 

Now hail the Strength of Israel’s might, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


Crown Him, ye Martyrs of your God, 
Who from His Altar call; 

Extol the Stem-of-Jesse’s Rod, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


Ye seed of Israel’s chosen race, 
Ye ransom’d of the fall, 

Hail Him Who saves you by His grace, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


Hail Him, ye heirs of David’s line, 
Whom David Lord did call, 

The God Incarnate, Man Divine, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall, 

Go spread your trophies at His feet, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


Let every tribe and every tongue 
Before Him prostrate fall, 

And shout in universal song 
The crowned Lord of all. 


. 


